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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


Ir is not our purpose to dwell upon the biography of Mr. Clough, 
which has lately been much discussed in various contemporary 
publications, but rather to examine his works, and to show in what 
their real and vital excellence consists. Yet in order to under- 
stand these works, and to explain away some misconceptions which 
have arisen as to the alleged “ wasted genius,” “baffled intellect,” 
“unfulfilled purpose,” and ‘disappointed life” of Mr. Clough, 
which many of his recent critics bitterly deplore, we may preface 
our review of his poems by a short notice of this biography. His 
life, which was in no sense of the word an eventful one, falls naturally 
into three periods. The first embraces his childhood in America ; 
his education at Rugby, under Dr. Arnold, by contact wita 
whose character his own singularly conscientious tone of mind was 
strengthened to an almost morbid degree; and his Oxford career. 
Clough entered upon his life at Oxford during the great Tractarian 
movement; and at an early period of his course he fell under the 
influence of Ward, the celebrated convert to Romanism. The 
struggles of this time seem to have entirely shaken his mind upon 
the most fundamental points of religious belief, and to have caused 
in him a painful and perturbed state of feeling, from which he was 
long in recovering. The immediate result of this disturbance appears 
to have been that he failed to take a first-class in the final examina- 
tions, greatly to the surprise and disappointment of his friends, and 
especially of Dr. Arnold, who expected the highest things from him. 
Gradually, however, he wore off this depression, and decided upon 
following up his career at Oxford. In pursuance of this resolve, he 
sought and obtained a fellowship at Oriel, and threw himself with 
energy into the educational work of his college for some years. But 
doubts as to the honesty of his remaining in this position seem to 
have survived from his old state of feeling, and to have grown upon 
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him, until the negative conclusions to which he was forced made him 
feel obliged to resign his tutorship at Oriel in 1848, and his fellow- 
ship soon after in the same year. The magnitude of this sacrifice 
to principle can only be understood by those who are most intimately 
acquainted with his private history, and who know to what pecuniary 
difficulties he was exposed by the failure of his hitherto certain 
income. It is enough to state that for the rest of his life the 
making of some moncy became a paramount necessity ; and, as he 
was not a man who could mingle literary pursuits with business, 
or poetise in the intervals of harassing duties, his artistic productive- 
ness was limited by the barest conditions of daily life. In 1849 the 
second period of his life began: it embraces his Italian journeys, 
during which he composed “Amours de Voyage” and “ Dipsychus;” 
his Principalship of University Hall; and his residence in America. 
In 1853 he took work in the Educational Department of the Privy 
Council Office, and in the following year he was married. This 
introduces the third and last period of his life. He worked regu- 
larly at his official duties, and also took an active interest and part 
for several years in the labours of his relative, Miss Florence Night- 
ingale. Constant strain of work broke down his health, and he was 
obliged to travel in the spring and summer of 1861. In the course 
of this journey he caught a fever which ended his life at Florence, 
at the age of forty-two. 

Such is the briefest outline of Clough’s life. Its chief value is 
to bring out the essential point that the “ Bothie,”’ ‘“‘Amours de 
Voyage,” “ Dipsychus,” and “ Mari Magno”—the four principa 
monuments of his poetical genius—were all of them composed in the 
course of two short periods of holiday and relaxation: the first 
three during the quict time which intervened between the first and 
second period we have marked, after he had broken with Oxford and 
when he had not yet engaged in other work; the last, immediately 
before his dcath and during his last journey. The poems themselves 
bear traces of the scenes and times that gave them birth. The 
“ Bothie” is a record of Highland reading parties; ‘“‘ Amours de 
Voyage” is full of Roman associations; “ Dipsychus” carrics us to 
Venice; “Mari Magno” combines the influences of a voyage across 
the. Atlantic with several touches caught from Pyrenean, Swiss, and 
Greek scenery. In so true a sense were Clough’s poems the product 
of his life, and so clearly were the powers of his genius limited, not 
by their own feebleness or by the wasting action of a morbid 
intellect, but by the lack of time and opportunity for fuller and more 
studied compositions Indeed, we believe that none but those who judge 
Clough’s life and writings by the lowest standard will maintain 
that his work was insufficient. On the contrary, if we regard the 
quality rather than the quantity of literary production, our feeling 
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will be surprise at the mere amount of his poctry, especially if we 
reflect upon the nature of the topics which he handled, the con- 
scientious scrupulosity of his nature, both as a poet and as a man, 
and the various distractions of his life. Clough had nothing of the self- 
conscious artist or of the ordinary Jittératew about him. His poems 
are not flashes on the surface, occasional pieces, or set compositions 
upon given themes; but the very pith and marrow of a deeply-thinking, 
deeply-feeling soul—the most heartfelt utterances of one who sought 
to speak out what was in him in the fewest and the simplest words. 
His horror of artificial language was often carried to excess. His 
hatred of affectation betrayed him into baldness. But one thing 
we may be sure to find in him—sincerity and sense. 

Those, again, who can divest themselves of social and religious 
prejudices, and who are strong enough to breathe the fine rare 
atmosphere of thought in which he moved, will acknowledge that it 
was not he who was irrcligious, but that this reproach might rather 
be cast on those of us who blind our eyes, and palter with our 
conscience, and endeavour to impose our intellectual forms and 
fancies upon God. Clough happened to live during a period of 
transition in the history ‘of human thought, when it was impos- 
sible for a thinking man to avoid problems by their very nature 
irresoluble in one lifetime. Loving truth for its own sake, he laid 
himself open with singular purity and candour of mind to all the 
onward moving forces in the world around him. Ie did not try to 
make things other than he found them. He refused to tamper with 
his conscience for the sake of repose in the Romish, or of distinction 
in the English Church; nor yet was he inclined to buy freedom at 
the price of irreligion. Some natures are capable of these courses. 
Truth is not all-important to them: they acquiesce in traditional 
methods of holiness, and in the respectabilities of time-hallowed 
creeds. But Clough was by no means one of this sort. Manfully 
and boldly he admitted all the difficulties that occurred to his mind, 
faced them, scrutinised them, and maintained in spite of them an 
invincible confidence in the moral supremacy of good, and in the 
relation of his own soul to God. He had the strength to cast off 
much that was dear and honoured in his earliest beliefs, and to fling 
himself upon a sea of anxious questioning. 

Determined to be free and independent, he resigned the valuable 
post he held as tutor and fellow of Oriel. And in all these things he 
triumphed: for no one gained a purer or keener insight into the 
essence, as distinguished from the forms, of religion and morality ; no 
one grasped abstract truths more firmly; no one possessed a fuller 
humanity, or higher faculties of helping and sympathising with his 
fellow-men. It was the reality of his religion, its perfect simplicity, 
its comprehensiveness and spirituality, which made it unintelligible 
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to men of duller intellects and less sensitively scrupulous consciences. 
They required something more definite than he could give them, 
something more rough and ready, more fitted for immediate use. 
They did not care if part of the truth were sacrificed so long as they 
had solid dogmas to repose upon, and comfortable hopes to cling to. 
But Clough dreaded everything like “adding up too soon” and 
incomplete conclusions. The insight which most men are impatient 
to exercise at the outset of life, he hoped might possibly be granted 
to him at its end, or, if not then, in after stages of existence. 

The chief value of Clough’s religious poetry appears to consist in 
this—that he sympathised at a very early period with the move- 
ment that is unquestionably going on towards the simplification 
and purification of belief, and that he gave an artistic expres- 
sion to the thoughts of earnest seekers and questioners in the field 
of faith. In doing so he did not innovate, or ruthlessly destroy, 
or sentimentally bewail the past. He simply tried to reduce 
belief to its original and spiritual purity — to lead men back to 
the God that is within them, witnessed by their consciences and 
by the history of the human race. The primal religious instincts 
of mankind are apt in the course of centuries to gather round 
them metaphysical husks, which are partly protective of the germs 
within, and partly restrictive of their true vitality. Times arrive 
at which these outward shells are felt to have become too hard and 
narrow. They must then be broken through in order to free the 
kernels that lie within them. The most clear-sighted men at such 
periods try to discriminate between what is essential and what is 
unimportant in religion; but the majority cling always to the human 
and material rubbish with which it is clogged, as if it were the very 
living and life-giving divine truth. We might use Plato’s simile, 
and compare the present condition of the Christian faith, as contrasted 
with the teaching of its great Founder, to the Glaucus of the deep, 
who rises overgrown with weeds and shells from the ocean, where he 
has been hidden. To pull away these weeds, and to restore the 
god-like form to its own likeness, is the desire of all thoughtful men 
whose minds have been directed to religious questions, and who have 
not bound themselves to support the existing order of things, or 
undertaken for their own interests to solidify the prejudices of the 
mass. Christ himself, by his answers to the questions of the Jews, 
taught us the principle of returning to simplicity in religious beliefs. 
He also, by his example, justified us in assuming that the Gospel is 
not stationary, but progressive; that we may come to know more of 
God than we knew centuries ago; and that the human race, by 
extending its intelligence, extends its spiritual insight. It is from 


this point of view that Clough approaches topics of religious belief 
and Biblical inquiry. 
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“‘ My own fecling,” he says, ‘certainly does not go along with Coleridge, in 
attributing any special virtue to the facts of the Gospel history. They have 
happened, and have produced what we know, have transformed the civilisation 
of Greece and Rome and the barbarism of Gaul and Germany into Christendom. 
But I cannot feel sure that a man may not have all that is important in Chris- 
tianity, even if he does not so much as know that Jesus of Nazareth existed. 
And I do not think that doubts respecting the facts related in the Gospels need 
give us much trouble. Believing that in one way or other the thing is of 
God, we shall in the end perhaps know in what way, and how far it was so. 
Trust in God’s justice and love, and belief in his commands as written in our 
conscience, stand unshaken, though Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, or even 
St. Paul, were to fall.” 


Again he says, with the same confidence in spiritual truth which 
is prt essence of belief in God :— 


“Tt is far nobler to teach people to do what is good, because it is good simply, 
than for the sake of any future reward. It is, I dare say, difficult to keep up an 
equal religious fecling at present, but it is not impossible, and is necessary. 
Besides, if we die and come to nothing, it does not therefore follow that life and 
goodness will cease to be in earth and heaven.” 


This thought is further expressed in a fragment of verse :— 


‘* It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so: 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip. Thou dost not fall.” 


The power and dignity of this repose on what is great and good, 
this total unselfishness and confidence in the Unseen, belong to the 
highest sphere of religious faith. But it is not the religion of the 
emotions so much as of the intellect; and therefore it cannot be 
widely understood and accepted. When the hearer is bidden to 
discard his hopes of personal reward, and to embrace some exalted 
conception of the divine character more remote than that of old 
Anthropomorphism—when he is informed that neither at Jerusalem 
nor on this mountain must he worship, and that his God is in reality 
a Spirit—he begins to murmur that there is nothing left for him to 
live by, no solid and substantial ground to stand upon, no sufficient 
inducements to virtuous action. And the preacher of so abstract and 
refined a faith is stigmatised as sceptical, if no worse name be given 
him. Thus Spinoza, who by the most intelligent men of this 
century has been represented as a God-absorbed, if not a “ God- 
intoxicated” man, was called an Atheist for professing a theology, 
the essence of which might be summed up in the one proposition, that 
he loved God too much to want love back from Him again. And to 
ordinary minds he tas Atheistical; for in their sense of the word 
God he had no God. He had refined and abstracted the idea until 
it vanished from the sphere of their intelligence. 
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One great quality of Clough’s mind in regard to religion was its 
wholly undogmatic character. He regarded all problems with im- 
partiality and calmness. One of his MSS. consists of a series of 
arguments in which he discusses the great question ef belief. 
Nothing could better illustrate his perfect openness of mind than this 
process of reasoning. It begins by stating the impossibility that 
scholars should not perceive “the entire uncertainty of history in 
general, and of the origin of Christianity in particular.” In this 
’ position he coincides with all the fairest and profoundest thinkers of 
the century. Niebuhr, Grote, Sir Cornewall Lewis, Strauss, Baur, 
Renan, have all in their own departments shown the doubtfulness of 
early history, and have endeavoured with more or less success to sift 
the truth from a mass of error. The historian of Christianity has 
greater difficulties to contend with than the historians of Rome or 
Greece ; for he has no corroborative evidence of what is narrated in 
the sacred books, and all his endeavours to bring the truth to light 
meet with furious antagonism from minds wedded to the old system. 
But, continues Clough, it is equally impossible for a man who has 
lived and acted among men not to perceive the value of what is 
called Christianity. The more he is convinced of this, the less 
inclined will he be “to base it on those foundations which, as a 
scholar, he fecls to be unstable. MSS. are doubtful, records may be 
unauthentic, criticism is feeble, historical facts must be left uncertain.” 
This then is the antithesis with which we have to deal: on the one 
hand, the history of the origin of Christianity involves the greatest 
amount of uncertainty ; on the other hand, Christianity, as a real and 
vital principle, is indispensable to the world. Meanwhile, our own 
personal experience is small and limited; our own powers are 
narrow, and not to be relied on. ‘“ A sane and humble-minded man” 
(concludes Clough), who is disinclined to adopt the watchword of a 
party or toset up new views, has no alternative ‘“ but to throw himself 
upon the great Religious Tradition.” One step is gained; but here 
another difficulty presents itself to the thinker. “I see not,” he 
continues, “how any upright and strict dealer with himself, how any 
man, not merely a slave to spiritual appetites, affections, and wants— 
any man of intellectual as well as moral honesty (and without the 
former the latter is but a vain thing) can dare to affirm that the 
narrative of the four Gospels is an essential integral part of that 
tradition.” The words which we have italicised are peculiarly 
characteristic of Mr. Clough. He was sensitively, almost Quixotically, 
afraid of accepting even a respectable and harmless creed for the sake 
of merely being comfortable. He saw that in an age of doubt it was 
a sort of self-indulgence to cling to the old formulas of faith, and 
that, in one sense, honest questioning was less sceptical than conscious 
acquiescence. Pursuing this. vein of reflection, he condemns the 
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weakness of ignoring scientific or historic doubts “for the sake of the 
moral guidance and spiritual comfort” implied in submissive belief, 
or of “ taking refuge in Romish infallibility.” At the same time, he 
is eager to deny that there is anything great or noble or very 
needful in showing up the inconsistencies of the New Testament : 
“it is no new gospel to tell’ us that the old one is of doubtful 
authenticity.” But cannot a simple-minded man steer between the 
opposite dangers of bragging Scepticism and Iconoclasm on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of self-indulgent mysticism? “TI believe 
that I may, without any such perversion of my reason, without any 
such mortal sin against my own soul, which is identical with reason, 
and against the Supreme Giver of that soul and reason, still abide by 
the real Religious Tradition.” But “where,” he asks, “since 
neither in rationalism nor in Rome is our refuge, where then shall 
we seek for the Religious Tradition ?”? The answer to this question 
is the answer which all good men and all sincere thinkers are 
becoming more and more ready to accept; it is the answer made by 
the Church in earlier days; the answer still implied in an old 
picture which represents Aristotle and Plato among the Apostles of 
Pentecost :—“ Everywhere. But above all,” he adds, “in our own 
work, in life, in action, in submission so fur as action goes, in service, 
in experience, in patience, and in confidence.” Then follows a 
very significant sentence which reveals to us the seriousness of 
Clough’s mind upon this subject, his sense of its deep mystery, his 
persuasion that all a man’s life is too little in the search for God. 
“T would scarcely have any man dare to say that he has found it till 
that moment when death removes his power of telling it.” The 
answer, however, requires to be expanded. We must look for the 
Religious Tradition everywhere, and not expect to find it in Pro- 
testantism only, or in the Roman Church, or in Unitarianism. Take 
the good from each and all. ‘ Whether Christ died for us upon the 
cross I cannot tell; yet I am prepared to find some spiritual truth in 
the doctrine of the Atonement. Purgatory is not in the Bible; I 
do not therefore think it incredible.’ Again, we must seek it 
among clergymen, religious people, “among all who have really tried 
to order their lives by a high standard.” Johnson, Hume, and 
Butler, each in his own way, contributes something to the total. 
Search the Scriptures, but also search the Laws of Menou and the 
Vedas, the Persian sacred books and Hafiz, Confucius, the Koran, 
Greek and Roman literature. Homer, Socrates, Plato, Lucretius, 
Virgil, Tacitus, can tell us something. This comprehensiveness and 
liberality of soul correspond with the true spirit of Christianity, of 
Christianity which is universal and divine because it is truly human ; 
of Christianity which speaks alike to Jew and Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond and free, which needs no better evidence than that 
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which is afforded by its parallels in India, China, Persia, Greeee— 
the soul of man in every clime and age. Nor will this comprehensive 
creed render us less appreciative of Christianity itself. We may 
travel far and wide, yet not become disqualified for returning “to 
what assuredly, primd facie, does appear to be—not indeed the 
religion of the majority of mankind—but the religion of the best, 
so far as we can judge in past history, and (despite of professed in- 
fidelity) of the most enlightened in our own time.” To cease to be 
Christians, to separate ourselves from the peculiar form of Christianity 
adopted by our forefathers, would be unnatural, if not impossible ; 
for special religions seem to be adapted to special races. Yet we may 
remember that there are many more Buddhists than Christians in the 
world, and not imagine that on us alone God’s sun has shone. 
Finally, “it is much more the apparent dispensation of things that 
we should gradually widen than that we should narrow and 
individualise our creeds. Why are we daily coming more and more 
into communication with cach other, if it be not that we learn each 
other’s knowledge, and combine all into one? I feel more inclined 
to put faith in the current of the river of things than because it runs 
one way to think I must therefore pull hard against it to go the 
other.” 

But it is time to pass from these reflections on the nature of Religion 
to the poems in which Clough has embodied the fervent spirit of his 
creed. Qui laborat, orat—is the title of a few stanzas in which the 
poet questions whether it be not profane to give even the most 
abstract form to God, and concludes that work is the truest expression 
of earnest prayer. A similar train of thought is carried out in loftier 
language in another called “The New Sinai.” After tracing the 
gradual development of the monotheistic idea, and adverting to the 
cloud and darkness which in modern times have, through the 
influence of science on the one hand and superstition on the other, 
seemed to gather round the throne of God, he eloquently and em- 
phatically expresses his content to trust and wait for the hour of 
God’s own revelation. This is the essence of his religion—to believe 
in the Unseen, and bravely to embrace a faith withozt sight, instead 
of forging an image, and falling down to worship it. A third 
poem, of a strictly devout character, even more solemn in expression, 
more full of weighty and condensed thought, develops the same 
idea: its first stanza may be quoted as an index to the whole :— 

‘*O Thou, whose image in the shrine 
Of human spirits dwells divine ; 
Which from that precinct once conveyed 
To be to outer day displayed, 
Doth vanish, part, and leave behind 
Mere blank and void of empty mind, 
Which wilful fancy secks in vain 
With casual shapes to fill again.” 
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It is very difficult for those who did not know Clough personally 
to gather from such notices as we can give, how deep and fervent— 
how absolute and unshaken—were his religious convictions. But the 
witnesses of his life are unanimous in assuring us that the principles 
expressed in the poems we have quoted were the fixed and unvarying 
rules of his own conduct, the supporting and strengthening springs 
of his action in the world. Contrasted with these devoticnal poems 
are some of a more analytical character, which, however, tend to the 
same conclusion, that God, falsely figured by the world to itself in 
various fanciful or obsolete shapes, or else denied with insolence and 
scorn, is yet supreme and spiritual, felt by those who have preserved 
an honest and untainted soul, and dreaded with blind terror even by 
those who pretend to disbelieve in him. Of these, two songs in 
“ Dipsychus,” “I dreamed a dream,” and its companion, ‘“ There is no 
God the wicked saith” (published in the volume of collected poems}, 
may be cited as specimens. An ironical tone runs through them, 
and is strangely blended with bitterness, gravity, and a kind of tender 
regret. They ought not to be separated; for nothing is more true 
of Clough’s mind than that it worked by thesis and antithesis, not 
reaching a clear synthesis, but pushing its convictions, as it were, to 
the verge of a conclusion. The poems, for instance, which begin, 
“‘ Old things need not be therefore true,” “ What we, when face to 
face we see,” and “Say not, the struggle nought availeth,” are ix 
their tone almost timid and retrogressive when compared with 
“Easter Day;” and yet we feel that none of them contain the 
dernier mot. Clough could take the world’s or the devil’s point of view 
with wonderful force and vigour. This is clear throughout “ Dipsy- 
chus ;” but it also appears in a published poem, entitled, “‘ The Latest 
Decalogue.” To imagine that when he did so he was expressing his 
own view would be to mistake the artist’s nature altogether. Yet 
some people are so dull as to do this. They are shocked at any one 
venturing to state a base or wicked opinion, even though his object be 
to call attention to the contrary, and, by revealing ugliness, to lead 
the eye in silence to the contemplation of beauty. 

In Clough’s works there are many stumbling-blocks for such 
readers—none greater than ‘“ Easter Day,” a poem about which it is 
hard to speak, whether we regard its depth of meaning or its high 
literary excellence. Of the general scope of this poem it is impos 
sible to give a better account than that which is prefixed to it in the 

volume of “Letters and Remains.” There it is styled “a semi- 
dramatic expression of the contrast he (Clough) felt between the 
complete practical irreligion and wickedness of the life he saw 
going ov, and the outward forms and ceremonies of religion dis- 
playing themselves at every turn. How can we believe, it seems to 
say, that “ Christ is risen ” in such a world as this? How, if it was 
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so, could such sin and such misery continue untilnow? Yet if we 
must give up this faith, what sadness and what bitterness of disap- 
pointment remain for all believers who thus lose all that is most 
dear to them! And he abandons himself to this feeling of grief aud 
hopelessness, only still vaguely clinging to the belief that in earth 
itself there may be, if nowhere else, a new refuge and a new answer 
to this sad riddle. The mood of mind which he depicts in such 
terrible colours is not to be regarded as his own habitual belief. The 
poem is in no sense a statement of facts or opinions, but a strong 
expression of feeling—above all, the feeling of the greatness of the 
evil which is in the world.”” More, however, remains to be said. For 
though “Easter Day” “is not to be regarded as his own habitual 
belief,” we cannot but consider it to be the expression of a mind 
steeped in the disintegrating solvents of nineteenth-century criticism. 
The author has clearly absorbed everything: that German commen- 
tators have to say upon the subject of the resurrection—nay, more, 
has, at least at one time of his life, most keenly felt the cogency of 
their destructive arguments, and in a mood of bitterness provoked by 
human degradation has given the form of fiery language to the 
shapeless and uncertain doubts which crowd the minds of a beliefless 
generation. ‘‘ Easter Day” is unique in the history of literature. 
It is a poem fully worthy of that name, in which a train of close and 
difficult reasoning is expressed in concise w ords—such words as might 
have been used by a commentator on the Gospels, yet so subtly 
manipulated by the poet, with such a rhythm, such compactness, such 
vitality of emotion, as to attain the dignity of art by mere simplicity 
and power. 

For the sake of those who may not have this poem in their hands, 
we subjoin some extracts. But it must be remembered that quotation 
in this case is akin to mutilation, and that the poem itself is liable to 
be misunderstood in its incomplete furm :— 

‘Through the great sinful streets of Naples as I past, 
With fiercer heat than flamed above my head 
My heart was hot within me; till at last 
My brain was lightened when my tongue had said— 
Christ is not risen ! 
Christ is not risen, no,— 
He lies and moulders low ; 
Christ is not risen! 
* ‘ . . 


‘* What if the women, ere the dawn was grey, 
Saw one or more great angels, as they say 
(Angels, or Him himself)? Yet neither there, nor then, 
Nor afterwards, nor elsewhere, nor at all, 
Hath He appeared to Peter or the Ten; 
Nor, save in thunderous terror, to blind Saul; 
Save in an after Gospel and late Creed, 
He is not risen, indeed,— 
Christ is not risen ! 


* * * 
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‘Is He not risen, and shall we not rise ? 

Oh, we unwise ! 

What did we dream, what wake we to discover ? 

Ye hills, fall on us, and ye mountains, cover! 
In darkness and great gloom 

Come ere we thought it is our day of doom ; 

From the cursed world, which is one tomb, 
Christ is not risen ! 


** Kat, drink, and play, and think that this is bliss : 

There is no heaven but this ; 
There is no hell, 

Save earth, which serves the purpose doubly well, 
Seeing it visits still 

With equallest apportionments of ill 

Both good and bad alike, and brings to one same dust 
The unjust and the just 
With Christ, who is not risen. 


‘** Eat, drink, and die, for wo are souls bereaved: 
Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cope 
We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 

And most beliefless, that had most b:lieved. 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 
As of the unjust, also of-the just— 
Yea, of that Just One too! 
It is the one sad Gospel that is true— 
Christ is not risen ! 


‘** Weep not beside the tomb, 
Ye women, unto whom 
He was great solace while ye tended Him ; 
Ye who with napkin o’er the head 
And folds of linen round each wounded limb 
Laid out the Sacred Dead ; 
And thou that bar’st Him in thy wondering womb ; 
Yea, Daughters of Jerusalem, depart, 
Bind up as best ye may your own sad bleeding heart: 
Go to your homes, your living children tend, 
Your earthly spouses love ; 
Set your affections not on things above, 
Which moth and rust corrupt, which quickliest come to end : 
Or pray, if pray ye must, and pray, if pray ye can, 
For death; since dead is He whom ye deemed more than man, 
Who is not risen: no,— 
But lies and moulders low,— 
Who is not risen! 
** And, oh, good men of ages yet to be, 
Who shall believe because ye did not see— 
Oh, be ye warned, be wise! 
No more with pleading eyes, 
And sobs of strong desire, 
Unto the empty vacant void aspire, 
Secking another and impossible birth 
That is not of your own, and only mother earth. 
But if there is no other life for you, 
Sit down and be content, since this must even do : 
He is not risen!” 
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It must not be thought that religious problems are the only ones 
which occupied the mind of Mr. Clough. On the contrary, whatever 
is important in the life of man attracted his eager thought, and 
received from him the same minute and scrupulous consideration. 
His large humanity was one of his most prominent qualities ; nor was 
there anything of real or of serious significance, however painful, in 
the world from which he shrank. Two principal topics beside that 
of religion seem to have been always present to his mind. One of 
these was the question of love, the other of action, or of work in 
life. Weshall now proceed to consider his poetical treatment of 
both of these points, which, together with religion, form the most 
important subjects that a poet can approach. 

Passing from Clough’s religious poems to those in which he 
has dealt in detail with the problems of human life and love, we 
may make the preliminary remark that here, as in his more abstract 
compositions, he is manly and clairvoyant—unflinching—affecting 
nothing, and avoiding nothing which he sces to be true and 
weighty in the facts presented to his notice. Though minutely 
analytical—as, for instance, in “ Dipsychus” and some parts of 
“‘ Amours de Voyage ’’—he is never morbidly so. We feel his per- 
sonality as we do that of all true and sincere poets; and perhaps 
these poems are a better record of that personality than any memoirs 
which could possibly be written. But there is nothing self-conscious 
or unhealthily introspective in this revelation of himself. What 
strikes us in these poems of the second class is their perfect sin- 
cerity and truth to life. They are like pictures painted from natural 
objects in the fair light of day—no Fuseli or Blake translations from 
a world of spirits and of murky gloom. Nor is this impression 
altered where the remote and uncommon nature of his subject 
obliges him to have recourse to psychological anatomy. We find 
no “supreme moments,” no passionate and fiery experiences in which 
life is lost as in a furnace glow, either in his philosophy or his 
art. He yields, indeed, its full part to passion, but a far larger part 
to law—the law of conscience and humanity. The pathos that, he 
stirs is of no maudlin or sentimental kind, but is purely natural and 
sincere—gushing, as in the last story of Mari Magno, from the 
flinty rock of fact and dire necessity. In this respect he is a kind 
of better Crabbe; more full of natural tenderness and fine dis- 
tinctions, if less sternly powerful and less deeply tragic. 

But if Clough has nothing in common with poets of the De Musset 
type, he is equally far removed from the trivial domesticities of the 
‘Angel in the House.” Clough was not, indeed, a misogynist or indif- 
ferent to marriage. On the contrary, a great number of his poems 
prove that the problems of married love and life were among those 
which most deeply occupied his mind. But lic did not shut his eyes 
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and dream that the Englishman’s paradise of a clean hearth and a 
kind wife is the only object of existence, or, that if it were, it would 
be easy to obtain entrance into it. The patient insight, refusing to 
be deceived by any illusion, however sweet, in its unwavering 
courage, which we have traced in his treatment of religion, appears 
no less in his treatment of love. He is able to see men and women 
as they are, very imperfect in their affections, often too weak even to 
love without an arriére pensée, letting priceless opportunity slip by, and 
killing the flower of one part of their nature by the drought and 
dryness of the other part. 

In attempting to illustrate these general remarks by an analysis 
of Clough’s poems, we might begin with a notice of the tales called 
‘¢ Mari Magno,” the last of his works, and therefore in some ways 
the ripest product of his mind. But these tales are already in extenso 
before the public, and are so likely to be the most popular portion of 
his works, that we may perhaps content ourselves with reference to 
them. The first two are very speculative. Their moral seems to be 
that love is fellow-service, and that the d peu prés of human relations 
must be accepted cheerfully. To follow the absolute, and to expect 
to realise an ideal, is vain. Let life school us to love as men, with 
the whole force, indeed, of our natures, but with no fantastic yearn- 
ings after impossibilities. If we fail to learn these lessons, and refuse 
the natural good of human life, we shall be disciplined with dis- 
appointment. The thought of these two poems is so subtle—so 
delicately shadowed forth and illuminated with cross lights—that in 
order to present a faithful picture of them, it would be necessary to 
transcribe the tales themselves. The rest are more simple. They 
have less of speculation and more of incident and human pathos. 
Indeed, the story called “ Christian,” or the Lawyer’s Second Tale, 
is one of the most dramatic poems of its kind in the English language. 
When we remember that this story was actually completed during 
Clough’s last hours, while paralysis was rapidly invading the very 
stronghold of life, it forms the most convincing proof of the genuine 
and irresistible force of his poetic genius, 

«« Amours de Voyage ” is, perhaps, the most highly finished, various, 
and artistically complete of all his works. It consists of a series of 
letters supposed to be written from Rome by an Englishman called 
Claude, and two sisters of a family of Trevellyns whose acquaintance 
he made there. It was composed by Clough at Rome in 1848, during 
the short life of Mazzini’s Republic and the French siege. The 
chief incidents of this stirring time are so wrought into the narra- 
tive part of the poem as to contrast in a striking manner with 
the Hamlet-like indecision of the hero’s character. ‘“ I/ doutait de 
tout, méme de Vamour” is one of the mottoes on the title-page; and 
the last two couplets of the “ Envoy” well describe the peculiar 
contrast which runs through the whole work :— 
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‘Say, ‘I am flitting about many years from brain unto brain of 
Feeble and restless youths born to inglorious days; 
But,’ so finish the word, ‘ I was writ in a Roman chamber, 
When from Janiculan heights thundered the cannon of Ffance.” 


“ Amours de Voyage” has three distinct subjects: the criticism of 
Rome from a traveller’s point of view, involving many religious and 
wsthetical reflections ; politics and the events of the siege; and the 
love-story of an over-refined and irresolute spirit. The two former 
topics are gradually merged in the last. Indeed, they serve chiefly 
to enliven the poem, and to illustrate the character of the sceptical 
hero and his ladylike innamorata. Clough has managed with great 
delicacy to introduce the theme of love, at first quite incidentally, 
into Claude’s letters, and to let it grow by degrees until it swallows 
up the others, and forms the whole subject of the poem. But it 
must not be imagined that the love-story is the only important part 
of ‘“ Amours de Voyage.” On the contrary, there is a singular rich- 
ness in the woof and texture of this poem, a variety which we miss 
in compositions like ‘‘ Werter” or “ Maud.” The descriptions of 
character are humorous ar1 racy. Very delicate satire, for instance, 
adds an interest to Miss Georgina’s letters ; and the whole Trevellyn 
family is hit off with dramatic nicety. Claude himself appears before 
us as a many-sided man, and we get a good notion of his personality 
long before his love drama begins. 

Claude is a young English gentleman, well born and well con- 
nected, but naturally shy and rather satirical. His education has 
rendered him fastidious; and he is by temperament inclined to 
dream and meditate and question rather than to act. We soon 
find that he has the trick of introspection, and of nineteenth-century 
yearning after the impossible. It is curious that in his delineation 
of this state of mind Clough should remind us of Alfred de Musset— 
his antipodes in moral tone and mental calibre. Yet it isso. Both 
poets describe the maladie du siécle—the nondescript cachexy, in 
which aspiration mingles with disenchantment, satire and scepticism 
with a childlike desire for the tranquillity of reverence and belief— 
in which self-analysis has been pushed to the verge of monomania, 
and all springs of action are clogged and impeded by the cobwebs of 
speculation. Lut while De Musset presents us with a I'rench picture 
of this condition, very feeble, sickly, and disagreeable, Clough is true 
to the national vigour of the English character. We cannot mistake 
the irony with which he treats Claude, or fall into the error of identi- 
fying him with the poct. 

Claude’s first letters are devoted to the impressions produced on 
his mind by Rome. ‘“ Rubbishy” is the best word he can find to 
express the Eternal City: indeed, it resembles its own Monte 
Testaceo, a “mass of broken and castaway wine-pots.” In the 
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midst of such grumblings a hint is dropped of a family called 
Trevellyn, who, a letter further on, are thus cleverly described :— 
‘* Middle-class people these, bankers very likely, not wholly 

Pure of the taint of the shop; will at table-d’héte and restaurant 

Have their shilling’s worth, their penny’s pennyworth even: 

Neither man’s aristocracy this, nor God’s, God knoweth! 

Yet they are fairly descended, they give you to know, well connected; 


Doubtless somewhere, in some neighbourhood have, and are careful to keep. 
some 


Threadbare genteel relations, who in their turn are enchanted 

Grandly among country-people to introduce at assemblies 

To the unpennied cadets our cousins with excellent fortunes. 

Neither man’s aristocracy this, nor God’s, God knoweth !”” 

Meantime Claude begins to make way with these Trevellyns. He 
owns it is pleasant to be with them. His aristocratie refinement and 
fastidious tastes are even shocked at finding that he delights in 
“pleasing inferior people.” But, after all, it is only a matter of 
accident and travelling sociability, of— 

** Juxtaposition, in short; and what is juxtaposition ?” 

This supplies him with much food for very Cloughian contempla- 
tion. Meantime, a few scraps front the Miss Trevellyns to their 
friends introduce us to these young ladies, and let us know that 
Mary thinks Mr. Claude “a superior man,” but “ terribly selfish ; ”’ 
and so the first canto ends. The second opens with Italian polities. 
Claude sympathises with the patriots more than he chooses to admit, 
or than his habits of disdainful self-analysis permit him to be aware 
of. Once or twice he flushes into real enthusiasm; but he never 
gives himself a free rein. In the midst of details about the siege, 
and of wonderings whether he would be prepared in the event of 
danger “to lay down his life for the British female,” he exclaims : 
“Tam in love, meantime, you think?” and after, for the space of 
ten lines, articulating the charms of Mary’s feminine good taste and 
sense, decides that he “is not exactly.” Then follows letter after letter 
about love. Claude is clearly getting into the thick of it—summon- 
ing to his aid all his heavy casuistical battalions and squadrons of 
light sophistry. The real misery of a state of mind like Claude’s is, 
that it produces a confusion in the moral instincts: the higher, as 
well as the lower parts of the nature, become objects of dread and 
suspicion. Claude fears sophistication in every virtuc, and is 
nervously alarmed by his own impulses, It may easily be conceived 
that he puzzles the Trevellyns not a little. Georgina thinks Mr. 
Claude “really is too shilly-shally,” and induces her own fiancé to 
sound him with regard to his intentions as to her sister Mary. The 
third canto opens with a series of similar reflections, for Claude is 
now in the very centre of indifference, having cast off the No, and 
not yet reached the Yes of loving. 
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Then he takes up a question which he had suggested at an earlier 
period. ‘ What is Juxtaposition?” We travel in a railway-train, 
and, to pass the time, talk with the girl we find next us. This is a 
true allegory of most marriages. Yet we prate at the same time about 
“eternal ties and marriages made in heaven.” But if we really 
believed in this pretence—if the bridegroom really thought he was 
linked for ever to the bride—if he did not foresee the release of 
burial while he signed the bond of matrimony—how do you think 
he would then accept his situation? Claude’s friend seems to hint 
that Juxtaposition may be great, but that Affinity is greater. “Ah!” 
says Claude, “there are many affinities of different degrees and 
orees :-— 





‘** But none, let me tell you, 
Save by the aw of the land and the ruinous force of the will, ah, 
None, I fear me, at last quite sure to be final and perfect.” 
Yet, he sighs, it is pleasant to be deluded, and the love-makings 
of the earth are very beautiful :-— 
** Could we eliminate only 
This vile hungering impulse, this demon within us of craving, 
Life were beatitude, living a perfect divine satisfaction.” 

But soon another word, more abrupt than Affinity, more cogent 
than Juxtaposition, breaks the serene sphere of his dubitations like 
a bombshell. It is Obligation. His intentions are asked. Mary, 
indced, has herself never held him bound in any way; and this is 
one of her charms in his eyes. Every morning he may meet her 
afresh, and find no old debts to pay. But just as Claude is on the 
eve of starting for Florence with the Trevellyns and their Vernon 
friends, one of the latter hints that he ought to declare himself one 
way or the other. Thereupon Claude breaks loose, and excuses 
himself from the party: 





‘**How could I go? Great heavens! to conduct a permitted flirtation 
Under those vulgar eyes, the observed of such observers.” 

This brings us to the fourth canto, when Claude, having let his 
opportunity slip, and missed, as he expresses it, the tide in his love 
affairs, feels an irresistible desire to be again, at any cost, with Mary 
Trevellyn. He leaves Rome; but they have left Florence,—for 
Milan, it appears. Then follows a weary chase after them, 
through Bellagio, over the Spliigen, the Stelvio; back again to Como, 
Florence, Pisa, and Rome. Every place is searched; every friend 
upplied to. But by a natural accident of travelling, when once 
missed, they cannot be caught up again. The whole of this fifth 
canto is occupied with hurryings to and fro, blank researches, and 
vain self-reproaches. There is something piteous and pathetic in 
its feverishness. Mary Trevellyn, in the meantime, is at Lucerne, 
waiting, not without anxicty, for Claude, and ready, it is clear, to 
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make him happy. Indeed, we feel that it is very stupid on the 
part of Claude to give her up after so short a pursuit. He is meant, 
however, to be a poor creature, distracted by his own waywardness 
of speculation, and confused in his impulses. ‘Amours de Voyage” 
concludes with’ a series of those dubitations, halts, and turning- 
points of thought, in which Clough delighted as an artist, and 
which serve, with admirable irony and humour, to pourtray the 
feebleness of Claude. 

We have entered so fully into the analysis of this poem that 
there is little need for comment. Yet we cannot refrain from 
calling attention to its subtle discussion of a subject which to most 
men is so simple. Clough shows us in the character of Claude the 
effect of a speculative intellect acting upon the instincts and affec- 
tions. We can scarcely wonder that Clough is not more generally 
read and admired, because the problems with which he is occupied 
are rare and remote. There are but few characters like Claude in 
the world. Indeed, it might be wondered, whether it is worth 
while commemorating those perplexed and sceptical conditions of 
the consciousness in verse. Ought a poet not rather to lead the 
world, and to show the ultimate truth, than to represent the waver- 
ings of a discontented spirit ill at ease? Clough’s vindication, 
however, lies in this: first, that it is the poet’s function to hold 
up a mirror to his age, as well as to lead it; and secondly, that 
we still admire Hamlet and Faust. Claude belongs to the same race 
as these princes of metaphysical perplexity. However exceptional, 
his scepticism is natural to himself, and to the temper of his century. 
In painting him, Clough reproduced the experience which he obtained 
from commerce with the world, and drew a picture of his times. 

Omitting all notice of the “ Bothie,” the best known of Clough’s 
works, we may now proceed to discuss ‘ Dipsychus,” a dramatic 
composition which has not yet been given to the public. This fact, 
besides the intrinsic importance of the poem, which contains in the 
most condensed form, all Clough’s speculations about life and action, 
must be our excuse for the length of the extracts we propose to 
make, and for the minuteness of our analysis. Hitherto we have 
seem him occupied with the problems of Religion and Love. Having 
shown us the corrosive action of the human intellect in both of 
these fields he comes forward to display the further operation of this 
sceptical agua fortis upon the philosophy of Life itself in Dipsychus. 
The hero of this poem is not, like Hamlet, indisposed to fulfil a 
single and difficult duty; or, like Faust, exhausted with the world 
of thought; or, like Claude, unnerved for decision and unable to 
obey his instincts. His difficulties are deeper, and more general. 
He passes in review the whole casuistry of Life, and Duty, and 
Action, involving religion, love, and morality, in his speculation. 

VOL. 1V. N.S. ~? 
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The theme of the poem is therefore, in some sense, the metaphysic 
or supreme abstraction of Human Doubt. 

It was written at a period of the poet’s life when he was thinking 
and feeling deeply about the choice of work. Oxford had been given 
up. University Hall in London had not proved very satisfactory. 
Clough felt the need of action without confidence in any spccial sort 
of action. Subtle analysis and high aspirations seemed to unfit him 
for the coarser work of the world. Mere pleasure or the luxury of 
living or domestic felicity could not satisfy the whole of such a nature. 
He asked himself, What is to be done? What is the value of any 
work that a man can do? How shall we preserve the soul’s virginity 
upon the crowded highways of the world ? Is it worth while to 
sacrifice beautiful illusions for doubtful truths of fact? Is it right 
to exchange the poet’s golden sunset skies for the world’s palpable 
coin—itself the root of all evil as well as of all comfort ? 

These meditations are cast in the mould of a dialogue between a 
man’s soul anda spirit. But the title ““Dipsychus” seems to intimate 
that the spirit is but a mode of the soul which externalises itself. 
Or, to speak more clearly, this spirit is not the true man, but it is 
that second self which usage with the world and the unnumbered 
centuries of human tradition have imposed upon the soul. Clough 
calls him Mephistopheles and Belial. He is made to name himself 
Cosmarchon or Cosmocrator :— 


‘This worldly fiend that follows you about, 

This compound of convention and impiety, 

This mongrel of uncleanness and propricty.” 
He is in truth the spirit of this world, the spirit of fact and reality, 
as opposed to aspirations and ideals, the spirit of those conditions 
under which men have to labour in their commerce with the world ; 
the spirit of those lower necessities which environ action. Re- 
flection, it was long ago said by the philosophers, belongs to God 
and to godlike men. But action is proper to mankind and to the 
mass of human beings. By cleaving to action we renounce our 
heavenly birthright of contemplation. Yet if we confine ourselves 
to reflection and aspiration, we separate ourselves from the life of 
men. No one has yet solved the problem of acting without contract- 
ing some stain of earth. 

The form of Dipsychus and the character of the Spirit remind us 
of Faust, and prove that Clough was to a certain extent influenced 
by Goethe’s great work. But the problems agitated by Clough are 
of a more subtle and spiritual nature than those which Goethe raised. 
They are worked out with less attention to artistic finish and 
dramatic effect than the speculations which underly the play of 
“Faust.” In their narrow compass they strike many students as being 
more forcible in thought and more full of feeling than the meditative 
scenes of Goethe’s drama. Clough was content to be wholly un- 
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dramatic and monotonous. Instead of presenting us with numerous 
highly-coloured pictures, he dissected a portion of the troubled brain 
of one man with marvellous skill and delicacy. Thus the two works 
are essentially different in their scope and aim; and the resemblance 
between them is superficial. Besides, the Spirit in “ Dipsychus” has 
not much in common with the Mephistopheles of Goethe. We find 
in “ Dipsychus” no tempter beyond the casuist that everyone carries 
in his hosom; no contract but that which everyone makes when he 
leaves the Thebaid of his contemplation for the service and the pay 
of the great world; no greater duality of existence than that which 
every self-conscious man of the century contains within his own 
nature. The dialogues of Dipsychus and the Spirit are the 
communings of a heart given to self-examination. Their strife is 
a modern version of the old battle carried on between the spirit and 
the flesh, or rather between St. Paul’s Pneumatic and Psychic, 
spiritual and natural, man. But the strife is even, and no Zeus 
holds the balance. The combatants are twins, inseparable in this 
life. The one that is the stronger, though confessedly the viler, 
rules the other, because he conformed to the existing conditions 
under which the individual is foreed to live and act. The fate of 
the forlorn, indignant, and defrauded soul is hidden from us at the 
end. Dipsychus seeks to act as a man, and not to keep aloof from 
human passions and the pains of life: but in doing so he falls, and 
is entangled in the snares of the world. It is hard to say how 
Clough intended his drama to conclude. The second part of 
“‘ Dipsychus,” as we have it, is incomplete. But so far as one can 
judge from this fragment, one is surprised at the common-place and 
rather vulgar dénouement which the poet seems to have designed. 
It contrasts so strangely with the elevated and subtle tone of the 
first part, and forms so distinct a bathos or anti-climax, that we are 
disposed to abandon any attempt at its interpretation, believing that 
in its present mutilated state it cannot be fairly criticised, and to 
confine our attention to the first part. This part consists of a series 
of short scenes, which fall naturally into two chief groups. In the 
first of these groups Dipsychus and the Spirit discuss several questions 
of theology and social ethics, setting forth in broad and well-defined 
contrast the double point of view which may be taken by a scrupulous 
and an easy conscience; the discord between the spirit of the Gospel 
and the spirit of the world; and the divergence between a craving 
after spiritual things and an acquiescence in the order of carnal and 
conventional routine. The second group is devoted exclusively to 
the casuistry of action. 

“‘Dipsychus” opens at Venice, with a reminiscence of “ Easter 
Day.” Though the scene is changed, and months have passed, the 
old refrain of “Christ is not risen,” keeps running in the poet’s head. 
The Resurrection, in any real and modern sense of the word, is just 
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as inconceivable at Venice as at Naples. The spirit of Christianity 
is just as absent from the Rialto as from the Toledo. While Dipsychus 
is repeating the opening lines of “ Easter Day,” the Spirit intervenes 
and begins to criticise it :— 
‘‘ Dear, how odd! 
He'll tell us next there is no God. 


I thought ’twas in the Bible plain, 
On the third day He rose again.” 


The Spirit accepts all that the world has agreed to believe—all the 
épodoyoupéva. and stereotyped conventions of his Church and State. 
Theology and metaphysics, indeed, are not his trade. But he 
recommends general religious observances as a matter of prudential 
policy, and occupies a pew on Sundays in obedience to the third 
commandment of his own amended Decalogue :— 

“Oh, 
You'll go to church, of course, you know; 
Or, at the least, will take a pew 
To send your wives and servants to. 


Trust me, I make a point of that; 
No infidelity,—that’s flat.” 


On the present occasion at Venice, however, he prefers to enjoy 
the sun, and watch the humours of the crowd on the Piazza. Dip- 
sychus converses with him, sullenly enough, and they carry on their 


dialogue through a visit to the Public Gardens, where the higher 
musings of the man are constantly broken with ever so slight a 
revelation of the spirit’s carnal nature. Dipsychus is disgusted, and 
exclaims :— 


**O moon and stars, forgive! and thou, clear heaven, 
Look pureness back into me. Oh, great God! 
Why, why, in wisdom and in grace’s name, 

And in the name of saints and saintly thoughts, 
Of mothers, and of sisters, and chaste wives, 

And angel woman-faces we have seen, 

And angel woman-spirits we have guessed, 

And innocent sweet children, and pure love, 

Why did I ever one brief moment’s space 

But parley with this filthy Belial ? 

o ce 6 « « « « Wasit the fear 

Of being behind the world, which is the wicked ? ” 


But when he has regained his hotel, the Spirit begins once more to 
reason with him on the duties of society, and the necessities of 
acquiescence in the ways of the world. Social conventions are 
discussed ; Dipsychus fretting against formal lies and diplomacy of 
manners and outward show, the Spirit proving how wise it is to leaven 
our sincerity with tact, our purity with savoir faire, the dove with 
the serpent, piety with polish. His final argument on all these 
points is that,— 
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‘* What we all love is good touched up with evil : 
Religion’s self must have a spice of devil.” 


Or again :— 


‘* Life little loves, ’tis true, this peevish piety ; 
E’en they with whom it thinks to be securest— 
Your most religious, delicatest, purest— 
Discern and show, as pious people can, 

Their feeling that you are not quite a man.” 


The same argument is reasoned on a different thesis, after Dipsy- 
chus has been insulted by a Croat, and the Spirit is urging him to 
seek satisfaction. Here, as before, Dipsychus wants to adhere to the 
pure precepts of the Gospel. The Spirit shows how unfit they are 
for actual life, and sums up with a crushing satire on his comrade’s 
peaceful mood. 

In the next scene we are on our way to the Lido, and the question, 
“Ts there no God ?” is being reasoned by the two spirits—Dipsychus 
taking the mournful and regretful side, expressing the sadness of a 
soul that longs to believe in a God and hears it knelled that there is 
none, while the Spirit makes the-best of things, and shows that we 
can get on very well without one. The little song, “There is no 
God, the wicked saith,” occurs in this scene. In the second Act— 
if we may use this word to express the group of unconnected scenes 
which follow—we are brought to consider the great problem of the 
choice of work. Here we may admire that subtlety of modern 
thought, which seeks no longer with the ancient philosophers a 
Criterion of Happiness or Knowledge, or with the theologians a 
Criterion of Faith, but which, having, as it were, abandoned hap- 
piness, knowledge, and faith, as hopeless and irresoluble questions, to 
their fate, is no less puzzled to discover the Criterion of Life itself 
—of Action—of a man’s place in the world of men. This part 
opens with a further discussion of the thoughts suggested by “ Easter 
Day,” in which the Spirit takes occasion to develop his religious 
opinions, and thus impresses their practical result upon Dipsychus :— 


‘Take larger views (and quit your Germans) 
From the Analogy and Sermons ; 
I fancied, you must doubtless know,— 
Butler had proved, an age ago, 
That in religious, as profane things, 
*T was useless trying to explain things; 
Men’s business-wits, the only sane things, 
These and compliance are the main things. 
God, Revelation, and the rest of it, 
Bad at the best, we make the best of it. 
Like a good subject and wise man, 
Believe whatever things you can. 
Take your religion as ’twas found you, 
And say no more of it, confound you!” 
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Then, while afloat in his gondola, Dipsychus begins to wish that 
all life were after this wise :— 
‘* Tow light we move, how softly! Ah, 
Were life but as the gondola! 
So live, nor need to call to mind 
Our slaving brother here behind!” 


The contemplative indisposition for action in Dipsychus is mocked 
and baffled by the perplexing and tormenting riddles which the 
inequalities of the world offer to his mind. Life might be beautiful, 
and enjoyable, and easy, he thinks, were it not for a craving within 
us after the unseen, and could we divest ourselves of all sympathy 
for our toiling, suffering fellow-creatures. In this mood, riches and 
luxurious pleasures seem to him “ mere insolence and wantonness.” 
But the Spirit, as may be imagined, shares none of these difficulties. 
He sings “ How pleasant it is to have money, heigho !” 


and sums up 
his Welt-philosophie in two common-place stanzas :— 


‘*The world is very odd, we see, 
We do not comprehend it ; 
But in one fact we all agree, 
God won’t, and we can’t mend it. 
‘* Being common sense, it can’t be sin 
To take it as I find it; 
The pleasure to take pleasure in ; 
The pain, try not to mind it.” 

To these verses Dipsychus replics with the exquisite lines, “ O let 
me love my love unto myself, alone,” which have been printed in 
the volume of Clough’s published poems. 

In the next scene Dipsychus resolves to commune more seriously 
with the Spirit, and to question him. The design is scarcely formed 
before the Spirit is at his elbow, and Dipsychus, after some hesitation, 
asks :— 

‘Should I form, a thing to be supposed, 
A wish to bargain fur your merchandise, 
Say what were your demands ?—what were your terms P— 
What should Ido? What should I cease to do? 
What incense on what altars must I burn ? 


And what abandon? What unlearn or learn ? 
Religion goes, I take it.” 


By no means, replies the Spirit. We have here no blood-signed 
contract, no tragic price of soul’s damnation for the pomps and 
pleasures of the flesh. All you have to do is to follow the world’s 
ways—take orders, if you like, but keep within the serviceable 
limits of routine religion, and do not indulge in vague emotions. If 
that does not suit you, choose the law. Marry, too, by all means ; 
and— 


‘* Trust one who knows you, 
You'll make an admirable Sposo.” 
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This is the result of the incantation. Dipsychus, with his high- 
flown aspirations and shy sensitiveness, is cast upon a sca of doubt. 
He seeks action, and has to choose between two common-place pro- 
fessions. The Spirit of the world tempts him with no magnificent 
pleasures, with no promises of power. Snecring at him, he offers in 
exchange for his soul’s virginity the merest humdrum of diurnal life 
in a marriage without illusions and a business without enthusiasms. 
Dipsychus is fairly staggered :— 
. **T had hoped 
Midst weakness, indolence, irivolity. 
Irresolution, still had hoped ;, and this 
Scems sacrificing hope.” 
Would it not be better, he asks, te wait—to let inferior opportunities 
slip by, and to seize the supreme chance of heroic action when it 
comes? But what if, when it comes, we should prove incapable of 
seizing it or using it by want of action? Is it not safer to 
engage in the great battle as a common soldier, and work up to the 
captaincy ?— 
a Iligh deeds 
Haunt not the fringy cilges of the fi¢ht, 
Sut the pell-mell of men.” 


Yet again there is danger in this course. We may reasonably fear— 
‘Tn the deft trick 
Of prentice handling to forget great art, 


To base mechanical adroitness yield 
The Inspiration and the Hope a Slave!” 


Ah, but suppose I relinquish action altogether? Even that is 
unsafe :— 
‘** Contamination taints the idler first.” 


I will away with hesitation, at last he cries, and obey my instinet— 
y , ’ } 
if only, alas! I had an instinct !— 


‘*No, no: 
The life of instinct has, it seems, gone by, 
And will not be forced back. And to live now, 
I must sluice out myself into canals, 
And lose all force in ducts. The modern Hotspur 
Shrills not his trumpet of ‘To Horse, To Forse !’ 
But consults columns in a Railway Guide.” 


But even thus to act, humbly and by routine, might be suflicient for 
the yearnings of the soul, if only we could believe that the work 
done were worth doing, and that we were integral and indispensable 
parts of the life of the great world :— 
«Tf indeed it work, 

And is not a mere treadmill! which it may be, 

Who can confirm it is not? We ask action, 

And dream of arms and conflict ; and string up 
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All self-devotion’s muscles; and are set 

To fold up papers. To what end ?—we know not. 
Other folks do so; it is always done ; 

And it perhaps is right.” 


After all, if really bidden to bathe in this common-place Jordan of 
unapparent efficacy, let us bathe. “I submit.” As an echo to this 
word the Spirit is heard from within singing :— 


‘¢Submit, submit! 
*Tis common sense and human wit 
Can claim no higher name than it.” 


Still, though on the verge of action, Dipsychus wavers. Is he 
now, so swiftly and irrevocably, “to lose in action, passion, talk, the 
soul? ”’ To abandon, for the uncertain good of work in the world, 
those moments of illumination which have come upon him hitherto 
at intervals, and scemed to solve the riddle ?— 


‘**O happy hours! 
© compensation ample for long days 
Of what impatient tongues call wretchedness!” 
sa Seinen ke . “Norne! 
I am contented, and will not complain. 
To the old paths, my soul! 0, be it so! 
I bear the work-day burden of dull life 
Above these footsore flags of a weary world, 
Heaven knows how long it has not been; at once, 
Lo! I am jn the Spirit on the Lord's day 
With John in Patmos. Is it not enough, 
One day in seven ? and if this should go, 
If this pure solace should desert my mind, 
What were all else? I dare not risk this loss. 
To the old paths, my soul !” 
Overhearing this soliloquy, the Spirit gibes :— 
“Oh, yes. 
To moon about religion; to inhume 
Your ripened age in solitary walks, 
For self-discussion ; to debate in letters 
Vext points with earnest friends; past other men 
To cherish natural instincts, yet to fear them 
And less than any use them 
a he to pervert 
Ancient real facts to modern unreal dreams, 
And build up baseless fabrics of romance 
And heroism upon heroic sand ; 
To burn forsooth, for action, yet despise 


Its merest accidence and alphabet.” 
* % % * % 





** Once in a fortnight say, by lucky chance, 
Of happier-tempered coflee, gain (great Heaven !) 
A pious rapture.” 
We regret that our space admits of only these broken extracts from 
a speech which is full of the most searching satire on a scholar’s 
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solitary life—of irony terrible in its remorseless truth—of worldly 
wisdom crushing down in proud superiority of strength the dreamy 
aspirations of a timid soul. Dipsychus, stung and quickened by a 
sense of his own impotence and by the ruthless logic of the carping 
voice, cries with a return of discontented determination :— 


‘* Must it be, then? So quick upon my thought 
To follow the fulfilment and the deed ? 
I counted not on this. I counted ever 
To hold and turn it over in my hands 
Much longer.” 


Yet he cannot now escape the law which his own speculations have 
imposed on him. It is in vain that the thirst for action leaves him 
for a moment, and he cries :— 


‘* What need for action yet? Iam happy now; 
I feel no lack, What cause is there for haste ? 
Am I not happy? Is not that enough?” 


bidding the Spirit depart. The Spirit will not go, but turns upon 
him with a new menace :— 


‘** What! you know not that I too can be serious, 
Can speak big words, and use the tone imperious, 
Can speak, net honiedly, of love and beauty, 

But sternly of a something much like Duty.” 


The casuistry of action becomes very serious when the voice of the 
world imposes upon the soul one of its own laws, and goads it on by 


an appeal to its own higher impulses. Dipsychus is daunted and 
shaken :— 


“It must be, then. I feel it in my soul ; 
The iron enters, sundering flesh and bone, 
And sharper than the two-edged sword of God. 
I come into deep waters. Help, oh help! 
‘The floods run over me. 
Therefore, farewell !—a long and last farewell, 
Ye pious sweet simplicities of life, 
Good books, good friends, and holy moods, and all 
That lent rough life sweet Sunday-seeming rests, 
Making earth heaven-like. Welcome, wicked world! 
The hardening heart, the calculating brain, 
Narrowing its doors to thought, the lying lips, 
The calm-dissembling eyes, the greedy flesh, 
The world, the devil,—welcome, welcome, welcome !”’ 


In the midst of this mental anguish and moral conflict, the Spirit 
of the world sneers at him. What are you dreading to give up? 
What is the work you have set yourself? Is it literature—novels, 
reviews, poems, perhaps a little philosophising—vague scepticism, 
dilettante dreamings about life? Or else you'll try teaching and 
tutoring of youth, not so as to absorb your whole time, but always 
keeping leisure for your meditations and illuminations :— 
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‘* Heartily you will not take to anything; 
Whatever happen, don’t I see you still 
Living no life at all? Even as now 
An o’ergrown baby, sucking at the dugs 
Of instinct, dry long since. Come, come! you are old cnough 
For spoon-meat, surely. 

Will you go on thus 

Until death end you? If indeed it does: 
For what it does, none knows. Yet as for you, 
You'll hardly have the courage to die outright ; 
You'll somehow halve even it. Methinks I see you, 
Through everlasting limboes of void time, 
Twirling and twiddling ineffectively, 
And indeterminately swaying for ever.” 


In this way, with continual sarcasms and much home truth, 
seasoned with a reiteration of the philosophy of submission, the 
Spirit drives Dipsychus on to engage in the world’s work. Having 
bowed and given up the contest, Dipsychus still abjures his coun- 
sellor :— 

‘* Not for thy service, thou imperious fiend, 
Not to do thy work or the like of thine ; 
Not to please thee, O base and fallen spirit! 
But one Most High, Most True, whom, without Thee, 
It seems I cannot.” 


He still sets the law of life and the law of the Gospel at variance : 
‘* Do we owe fathers nothing—mothers nought ? 
Is filial duty folly? Yet He says, 
‘ He that loves father, mother, more than Me ;’ 
Yea, and ‘the man his parents shall desert,’ 
The ordinance says, ‘and cleave unto his wife.’ 
O man, behold thy wife!’ the hard, nuked world ; 
Adam, accept thy Eve !” 





With many protestations, and reservations, and antinomian argu- 
ments, Dipsychus at length accepts the yoke of the prince of this 
world, not without having his eyes open to what he is about, but 
seeing no other course. And the Spirit says :— 

**O, goodness! won’t you find it pleasant 
To own the positive and present ; 
To see yourself like people round, 
And feel your feet upon the ground!” 


After this long analysis of Dipsychus, we have only to call atten- 
tion to the skill with which Clough has sustained his two characters. 
In the course of their protracted dialogue, they never change, except in 
so far as an alteration of will and purpose is wrought in the weaker 
spirit by the stronger and more persistent tempter. The force of 
unscrupulous and narrow power, firmly planted upon the solid facts 
of common life, is displayed with wonderful vigour by the poet, in 
his Mephistopheles, who, at the same time, has never failed to make 
the most of the humours and satirical side of his character. There 
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is nothing tragic in this Mephistopheles, just as there is nothing 
tragic (melodramatically speaking) in the final concession of Dipsychus. 
But beneath the ironical sneers of the one, and the helpless struggles 
of the other, lurks the deep and subtle tragedy of human life and 
action—of free souls caged, and lofty aspirations curbed—a vulgar 
and diurnal tragedy over which no tears are shed in theatres, but 
which, we .might imagine, stirs the sorrow of the angels day by day 
as they look down upon our world. 

This same most piteous chord is touched even more deeply and 
with a keener sense of hopelessness in the poem called “‘ The Question- 
ing Spirit”—one of the most perfect among Clough’s earlier 
compositions, written, perhaps, at the darkest and most troubled 
period of his life, on the theme of what may be described as the 
Criterion of Duty. As another appendix or gloss upon the philosophy 
of Dipsychus, we may mention the lines beginning, ‘“ Duty—that’s 
to say complying,” the concentrated verjuice of the satire of which 
is very characteristic of one of Clough’s moods. An answer or 
antidote to these more gloomy views of common life is found in the 
elegiac ‘lines beginning, ‘“‘Hope evermore and believe, O man!’’ 
which contain this cheerful stoicism :— 





‘* Not for the gain of the gold; for the getting, the hoarding, the haying ; 
But for the joy of the deed ; but for the Duty to do.” 

It remains to consider Clough’s artistic qualities more in detail 
than we have hitherto done. But neither is it easy to do this, nor 
have we left ourselves much space for doing it in. In the course 
of our notice, however, we have been at pains to select passages for 
quotation which might illustrate his style, as well as supply th 
matter necessary for explaining his subject. There is a certain 
dryness, hardness, and severity—a want of colour, tone, and richness 
—in most of what Clough has written. In daily life he was a man 
of few words, and difficult utterance; nor does he seem ever to have 
gained real facility of poetical expression. His last poems, the 
“Mari Magno Tales,” have indeed more fluency; but here the copiv 
verborum tends to a somewhat prosaic prolixity, instead of adding 
warmth and splendour to his style. ‘Those readers who have accus- 
tomed their ears to the sublime harmonies of Milton, or to the 
exquisite lyrical music of Shelley, or to the more artificially 
melodious rhythms of Mr. Swinburne, or to Tennyson’s elegant and 
complex cadences, will complain that Clough is harsh and unadorned. 
He rough-hews indeed (as it has been said) like a Cyclops; but he 
cannot finish like a Canova. Occasionally he attains to perfect style 
and form per saltum, by a sudden flash of native energy and fire. 
He pours forth torrid thought and feeling like a lava jet into the 
adamantine mould of stately and severe expression. “ Easter Day” 
is a specimen of this success. The poem owes nothing to its rhythm, 
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or its rhymes, or the beauty of its imagery, or the music of its 
language. It is plain and natural, and without allurements of any 
sort. But the emotion is so intense, and so thoroughly expressed— 
the thought is so vigorous and vital in every line—that the grandest 
poetry is wrought out of the commonest materials, apparently without 
effort, and by the mere intensity of the poet’s will. ‘“ Easter Day” 
is a bronze poem. It is the most perfect illustration in English 
literature of the artistic canons which Wordsworth preached, and 
upon which his own practice brought contempt. ‘Qui laborat 
orat”’? and many more of the minor religious poems are likewise 
cast of red-hot feeling, in a stern and simple mould. 

But, such being the style by which alone Clough attains to excel- 
lence, it follows that when he is not perfectly simplé and clear he 
has no excuse: when he is prolix he becomes prosy. There is no 
gorgeousness of language, pomp of sound, or playfulness of fancy to 
cover the faults of ill-constructed or feebly-designed pocms, and to 
yield ample matter for quotation when the subject fails to interest. 

Passing to matters of mere detail, we may observe that Clough 
apparently rhymed with some difficulty, and that he was too fond of 
a jingling refrain carried through a poem of many stanzas, as in the 
lyrics of “ Dipsychus.” It was only when he felt with intensity, and 
when the expression of his feeling welled up spontaneously within his 
heart and overflowed, that his poems were perfect; and then we 
imagine that few writers had the power of more exactly and touch- 
ingly saying what they wished. 

Connected, apparently, with this inadequacy of utterance in any of 
the more complex and rhymed forms of verse, was his predilection 
for hexameters. The English hexameter has always been confessed 
to be a somewhat rough and jolting metre, when compared with 
heroic or blank verse or the Spenserian stanza. Yet it served 
Clough’s purpose. In those loose, yet rhythmical lines he was able 
to express with the exact fidelity required by his artistic conscience all 
essential realities of fact, all delicate shades of feeling—to turn from 
sentiment to satire, from the incidents of travel to sesthetical or 
religious meditations, from landscape pictures to philosophy or argu- 
ment or analysis. A good judge of poetry has lately pronounced it 
as his opinion that Clough never intended his hexameters for metre, 
but for cadenced prose. But it is impossible that Clough could 
have meant these hexameters for an essay in prose, since they are 
utterly unlike any sort or kind of prose writing, and are extremely 
suggestive, to say the least, of Horace’s epistles and of Goethe. No 
artist of taste would make experiments in one species of writing 
by importing into it the peculiar rhythm of another species. If a 
man chooses to cast his thought into the world-old form of the 
hexameter, he is not asking us to compare him with the “ Religio 
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Medici,” the “ Areopagitica,” the “Opium Fater,” and “ Modern 
Painters,” but with the “Iliad,” the “De Rerum Natura,” “ Her- 
mann and Dorothea,” and “ Evangeline.” Judged by these latter 
standards, Mr. Clough takes a high place for the subtlety, variety, and 
racy flavour of originality which he has imparted to this ancient vehicle 
of thought. His hexameters are swi generis, unlike those of any other 
writer in any language, and better, we venture to assert, in spite of 
Mr. Arnold, than those of any other English author. If he sets 
prosody at defiance, and makes such dactyls as “pace slowly,” he 
yet produces periods of majestic and sonorous music like those which 
might be quoted from the earlier parts of “ Amours de Voyage.” 
But, leaving these questions of style and form, we may pass to other 
poetical qualities of Mr. Clough. In his painting from nature, and 
in his descriptions of character, we trace the marvellous sincerity and 
accuracy of his mind. The “ Bothie” is full of the most delightful 
pictures of highland scenery, the fidelity of which can only be tested 
by a minute comparison of Clough’s words with the actual places 
they refer to. ‘“ Amours de Voyage,” in the same way, yields many 
most highly finished and exquisitely faithful pictures of Rome. Every- 
thing Clough wrote he drew from personal experience as far as the 
locality and mise en scéne are concerned. And this accounts for the 
strict truthfulness to nature which we find in his chief poems. 

As for his power of analysing and sustaining character, for his 
irony and humour, and pathos, we have already said and quoted 
enough to show that he possesses these higher faculties of genius in 
no small degree. What is particularly important in the present age 
of literature, he is powerful without being ostentatious, passionate and 
intense without extravagance, profound without obscurity, perfectly 
simple in form and solid in matter. He is a poet who will bear 
being frequently read ; and who, each time we read him, astonishes 
us with some fresh beauty, or some new reach of thought. 


Joun Apprneton Symonps. 


A WATCH IN THE NIGHT. 


1. 


Watcuman, what of the night P— 
Storm and thunder and rain, 
Lights that waver and wane, 
Leaving the watch-fires unlit. 
Only the balefires are bright, 
And the flash of the lamps now and then 
From a palace where spoilers sit, 
Trampling the children of men. 


II. 
Prophet, what of the night ?— 
I stand by the verge of the sea, 
Banished, uncomforted, free, 
Hearing the noise of the waves 
And sudden flashes that smite 
Some man’s tyrannous head, 


Thundering, heard among graves 
That hide the hosts of his dead. 


Ill. 


Mourners, what of the night ?— 
All night through without sleep, 
We weep, and we weep, and we weep. 

Who shall give us our sons ? 

Beaks of raven and kite, 

Mouths of wolf and of hound, 

Give us them back whom the guns 
Shot for you dead on the ground. 

IV. 

Dead men, what of the night ?— 
Cannon, and scaffold, and sword, 
Horror of gibbet and cord, 

Mowed us as sheaves for the grave, 

Mowed us down for the night— 
We do not grudge or repent, 

Freely to freedom we gave 


Pledges, till life should be spent. 
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Vv. 


Statesman, what of the night ?— 
The night will last me my time. 
The gold on a crown or a crime 

Looks well enough yet by the lamps. 

Have we not fingers to write, 

Lips to swear at a need ? 

Then, when danger decamps, 

sury the word with the deed. 


Vi. 





Warrior, what of the night ? 
Whether it be not or be 
Night is as one thing to me. 

1 for one, at the least, 

Ask not of dews if they blight, 

Ask not of flames if they slay, 

Ask not of prince or of priest 
How long ere we put them away. 


VEE. 


Master, what of the night ?— 
Child, night is not at all 
Anywhere, fallen or to fall, 
Save in our star-stricken eyes. 
Forth of our eyes it takes flight, 
Look we but once nor before 
Nor behind us, but straight on the skies ; 
Night is not then any more. 


VIL. 


Exile, what of the night ?— 
The tides and the hours run out, 
The seasons of death and of doubt, 
The night-watches bitter and sore. 
In the quicksands leftward and right 
My feet sink down under me ; 
But I know the scents of the shore 
And the broad blown breaths of the sea. 
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TX. 


Captives, what of the night ?=— 
It rains outside overhead 
Always, a rain that is red, 
And our faces are soiled with the rain. 
Here in the seasons’ despite 
Day-time and night-time are one, 
Till the curse of the kings and the chain 
Break, and their toils be undone. 


X. 


Christian, what of the night ?— 
I cannot tell; I am blind, 
I halt and hearken behind. 
Tf haply the hours will go back 
And return to the dear dead light, 
To the watch-fires and stars that of old 
Shone where the sky now is black, 
Glowed where the earth now is cold. 


XI. 


High priest, what of the night >— 
The night is horrible here 
With haggard faces and fear, 

Blood, and the burning of fire. 

Mine eyes are emptied of sight, 
Mine hands are full of the dust, 

If the God of my faith be a liar, 
Who is it that { shall trust ? 


XII. 


Princes, what of the night P— 
Night with pestilent breath 
Feeds us, children of death, 

Clothes us close with her gloom. 

Rapine and famine and fright 
Crouch at our feet and are fed ; 

Earth where we pass is a tomb, 
Life where we triumph is dead 
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XIII. 


Martyrs, what of the night ?— 
Nay, is it night with you yet ? 
We, for our part, we forget 

What night was, if it were. 

The loud red mouths of the fight 
Are silent and shut where we are. 

In our eyes the tempestuous air 
Shines as the face of a star. 


XIV. 
England, what of the night ?— 
Night is for slumber and sleep, 
Warm, no season to weep. 
Let me alone till the day. 
Sleep would I still if I might, 
Who have slept for two hundred years. 
Once I had honour, they say ; 
But slumber is sweeter than tears. 


XV. 


France, what of the night ?— 
Night is the prostitute’s noon, 
Kissed and drugged till she swoon, 
Spat upon, trod upon, whored. 
With blood-red rose-garlands dight, 
Round me reels in the dance 
Death, my saviour, my lord, 
Crowned; there is no more France. 


XVI. 


Italy, what of the night ?— 
Ah, child, child, it is long! 
Moonbeam and starbeam and song 
Leave it dumb now and dark. 
Yet I perceive on the height 
Eastward, not now very far, 
A song too loud for the lark, 
A light too strong for a star. 
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XVII. 


Germany, what of the night ?— 
Long has it lulled me with dreams ; 
Now at midwatch, as it seems, 

Light is brought back to mine eyes, 

And the mastery of old and the might 
Lives in the joints of mine hands, 

Steadies my limbs as they rise, 
Strengthens my foot as it stands. 





XVIII. 


Europe, what of the night ?— 
Ask of heaven, and the sea, 
And my babes on the bosom of me, 
Nations of mine, but ungrown. 
There is one who shall surely requite 
All that endure or that err: 
She can answer alone: 
Ask not of me, but of her. 





XIX. 


Liberty, what of the night ?— 

I feel not the red rains fall, 

Hear not the tempest at all, 
Nor thunder in heaven any more. 
All the distance is white 

With the soundless feet of the sun. 
Night, with the woes that it wore, 

Night is over and done. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNE. 








PHILOSOPHY AS A SUBJECT OF STUDY:.' 


Ir having fallen to me on this occasion to offer the few words of 
general welcome at the beginning of our academic session, I have 
chosen to speak upon a subject—the Study of Philosophy—which 
may seem to require some apology. As our plan of education is 
constituted, and not only here in London, there is no subject included 
in the round of general liberal study, that lies more in the outer 
confines or is taken up later than philosophy. Very few of you can 
as yet have begun the study ; of the more advanced there may even be 
a number who, in pursuance of some more special aims, have deter- 
mined never to begin; and those who now appear here for the first 
time can hardly be expected to feel much concern in a branch of 
study which they will approach only some years later, if ever they 
come near it at all. Why, then, for such an audience, select such 
a subject of discourse? For several reasons. In the first place, the 
subject being the one in which the speaker is specially interested, 
he may, to that extent, be likely to speak to greater purpose. If 
this in general might not be a very safe reason to advance, it may 
pass here along with a second,—that philosophy, however we may put 
away the teaching of it, is a curious subject, as appealing somehow 
to all thinking beings, and claiming to say its word about all things ; 
while, as commanding interest, it happens to have a curious his- 
tory, both for itself, and in the particular relation, as a subject 
of study, in which we are now to consider it. In the third place, 
if in this particular relation there should turn out occasion for saying 
something against prevailing views or practice, and in favour of 
different views and a different practice, one could not desire fitter 
audience than just such an assemblage of young men, all embarked 
on a course of academic study; which means that you are open- 
minded votaries of science, and none of you either too old and 
stiffened in your ideas, or too young and unconcerned, to be impressed, 
and perhaps converted, by suggestions put forth in the interest of 
pure knowledge. These are some reasons, and it would be easy to 
add others. But I think I may assume that ‘you are all willing 
enough, in the meantime and until we see, to sink the objection 
that philosophy lies far away about the end of our college prospectus, 
out of the path of commoner interest. The fault will then be mine, 
if at the close the objection is left as one that can still be urged. 

It would seem most natural to begin by explaining exactly the 
meaning of philosophy: but I make nothing of leaving that to 

(1) Tue Inrropuctory Lecrure at a em Co1itzecsz, Lonpon, Ocroser, 1868. 
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come out in the course of the remarks. It is not only the foes of 
philosophy that will be found talking about the difficulty of its 
definition. Its advocates may very well know that they are fighting 
for something, and what they are fighting for, although they cannot 
make themselves comprehended so easily by all, or so precisely by 
any,as the botanist or the mineralogist. As already hinted, there 
is simply nothing real or thinkable, and no possible relation among 
things, that does not somehow come within the philosopher’s province ; 
and this is what no special inquirer can say of his science. We 
cannot wonder, then, at peculiar difficulties of expression. When 
it comes to be a question of making charges or suggestions, I am 
bound to be explicit. Meanwhile, it may be enough to call philosophy 
the reasoned search for ultimate and most general comprehension 
of the universe of things, with conscious regard to the fact of their 
being thought. 

Now if history attests anything, it proclaims a search of this kind 
to be one of the most irrepressible impulses of human nature, as 
soon as the race anywhere attains a moderate degree of security of 
existence. It is not, however, this general truth that I want to 
begin by impressing, but a more special fact,—that philosophy has 
from of old entered very largely into the educational scheme of the 
chief historical peoples, and in this shape has been a great factor in 
human history. 

Of necessity we look first to Greece, because it is to the Greek 
settlers on the coast of Asia Minor, who, about 600 years before Christ, 
began to reason out some general expression for the multiplicity of 
human experience, that we trace back the whole movement of thought, 
at least in the western world. Once begun, how eagerly the move- 
ment was sustained by different sections of the Hellenic race is a 
remarkable story, even before we can clearly note at Athens, less 
than two centuries later, its first large educational result. About 
the Sophists we all have heard, and about Socrates, whom some call 
the greatest of them, and others the founder of a truer teaching upon 
the overthrow of theirs. For our present purpose it is enough that 
in the foremost human culture of that time questions of philosophy 
—reasonings about the general frame of things and all the highest 
concerns of humanity—made so great a part, that the youth of the 
small city then at the head of the race could support a large band 
of philosophical instructors, and helped to excite to a life of strange 
questioning and critical activity one man with whom the human 
mind awoke to a new apprehension of the meaning of science or true 
knowledge. And this was but the first result. For, from that time, 
as the history of Greek literature was mainly the history of Greek 
philosophy, of efforts unceasingly carried on, amid political revolu- 
tions and national decay, to compass the nature and reason of things, 
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to discover the rational rule of life, and unlock the secret of human 
destiny, so all highest instruction was had in philosophic schools. 
Nor must we think thus only of Greeks. The ancient pagan world, 
enduring some four or five centuries into the Christian era, never 
knew the national rivalry in science and philosophy so familiar to us ; 
and though Roman dominion might cover all, and Latins contest 
the palm with Greeks in poetry, oratory, and history, the philo- 
sophical thought about man and the universe was always in substance 
Hellenic. To the last the ancients had but two great centres of 
science and learning, or, as we should say, universities; and they 
were the Hellenic cities of Athens and Alexandria. When we see, 
then, at Athens, the chair of Plato filled by an unbroken line of 
teachers for some eight hundred years, and observe -the struggle 
between Paganism and Christianity protracted at Alexandria by the 
desperate efforts of Neo-Platonist professors to retain hold of the 
minds of youth, with a doctrine combining the mysticism of Plato 
‘and the width and demonstrative force of Aristotle, we could not have 
more striking evidence of the place and power of philosophy in the 
ancient instruction. ; 

Upon the triumph of the Church, coinciding with the great in- 
roads of the barbarians, the centuries of darkness and confusion 
followed, and when the light of philosophy and science went up in 
the world again, it was first in the Arab dominion stretching from 
Bagdad to Cordova. But in Christendom, also, no sooner were 
monastic schools planted during Charlemagne’s brief triumph over 
European disorder, than philosophy resumed her ancient place at 
the head of instruction. Alcuin was sent for from these islands, 
where the darkness had never been so complete, to direct the new 
intellectual movement; and in the next century, the ninth, another 
philosopher, John Scotus Erigena, Irish or Scotch by birth, struck 
at Paris the first note of that famous system of Scholasticism which, 
after another century or more of blank confusion, engaged all the 
intellect of Europe until the fifteenth, and struggled for mastery 
over the human mind far into the modern period. By nature the 
very opposite of an unfettered and disinterested intellectual search 
for truth, scholasticism, or Church-philosophy, did yet include an 
element of independent thinking for which it has seldom got credit ; 
and incorporating itself in a remarkable organisation of instruction 
and free interchange of thought, it was for a long time in a very 
real sense a philosophical liberal education. And, for one thing, 
it is by no means clear that in so greatly extending the scholastic 
horizon of thought and knowledge, we have been as careful as the 
schoolmen were about the discipline that gives the power of sweep- 
ing it. 

The sixteenth century ushered in a new era. It was net, as some 
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say, that positive science then of a sudden sprang into life; for, 
although the chief scientific discoveries began to date from about 
that time, the mistake is as great to suppose that men did not 
scientifically observe, experiment, and reason before, as that they 
never have used wrong methods or landed in unscientific conclusions 
since. Nor was it because, owing to a hundred social and political 
causes, the revival of letters took place, enriching Europe with the 
treasures of ancient literature, and overpowering the scholastic mind 
with a first true notion of what the Greeks had achieved in 
philosophy. It was rather that men had outgrown—very slowly, 
but still outgrown—the scholastic conceptions, and could no longer 
be held by so narrow an idea of the universal order, nor satisfied with 
such a notion of the human lot. So, except for the natural revulsion 
in a number of minds against everything—even to the name of 
philosophy—associable with the cast-off system, it was an ardent 
desire for a new settlement of all highest questions rather than any 
disposition to ignore them, that characterised the transition to our 
modern period. The men who at last, after a time of fermentation, 
opened the paths of modern activity—Bacon, Descartes, and even 
Galileo—had all the large grasp, and each in his own way con- 
ceived the scientific task with the comprehensiveness and peculiar 
insight that mark the philosopher. So far as their influence pre- 
vailed in the seventeenth century—Descartes’ in particular—against 
scholasticism, which died hard in its own universities, there was no 
decline in the philosophic character of liberal instruction. 

I might carry this review further, but am content to have merely 
brought before your minds the connection of the study of philosophy 
with the great stages of human history, if thus there may appear 
some reason for looking more closely to see what place it holds in 
the education of the present day, when public instruction has become 
the foremost social question for all. 

First, for other countries, we may glance at France and Germany. 
In France, a course of philosophy, meaning logic and psychology, 
enters, nominally at least, into the secondary, or general liberal 
education of the /ycées, ar public schools, and there is provision for 
prosecuting the subject specially, in the superior, or faculty instruc- 
tion. In Germany, the study of late, practically, has vanished from 
the general or gymnasial course, except as it has been prominently 
brought forward again in the new liberal system of Austria; at the 
universities it retains the place it never ceased to hold, and now for 
a century has held in such a way as more than anything else to have 
procured for them their unique reputation, and for the country its 
place at the head of European thought. Thus a faint recognition of 
philosophy as a subject for all, more especially in France, and a 
striking acknowledgment of the importance of its special cultivation 
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by a smaller number, especially in Germany,—this is what we observe 
in the chief Continental countries where the educational system has 
been recast for modern wants, on the definite principle of separating 
general and special training, and completely organising both. 

In our own country there has been no general movement of 
reorganisation, nor, to aid us in appreciating the exact position of 
the subject, is there a uniformity of system. Still, amid the great 
difference of educational resources, appetite, and results, from one 
part of the island to another, our teaching universities happen to 
agree in being first of all places of general education, and not seats 
of high special instruction like the chief universities abroad ; special 
study with us, except in three professional departments, which, in a 
more or less perfunctory way, are provided with instruction, being 
left to private work, under a spur of honours-examinations, or some 
other kind of reward. Now, evidently, one consequence of this for the 
study of philosophy must be that it is nowhere, unless accidentally, 
carried very far. But there will also be this other consequence, that 
where the subject is seriously taught at all, it will affect a large 
number, and, as a university-subject, probably affect them more 
deeply than if it were taught at school. 

Both results are precisely what we find appearing in the Scotch 
universities—institutions that have long performed with credit the 
task of imbuing a very large proportion of the youth of the country 
with a liberal instruction, that has been found an admirable prepara- 
tion for practical life, and a very good general basis for the few who 
have gone elsewhere to make special studies. Every one of the 
many Scotchmen completing a liberal education at home attends a 
long and serious course of lectures on logic, and another on ethical 
or metaphysical philosophy. I do not know another system of 
general education that either enjoins so much of high discipline, or 
manages to make it so effective. Germany, if she gets far more out 
of some at the universities—and let Scotlund look to that—certainly 
gets nothing like it out of the many, either at university or gym- 
nasium. And the system, on its strong side, has effects which may 
be traced not obscurely in British literature and science for the last 
150 years. 

The old English universities cannot be said, like the Scotch, to 
save their reputation by spreading wide the philosophical instruction 
which they do not carry far. At Oxford, the rival of Paris in the 
great days of scholasticism, and Cambridge, the seat of a school of 
thought as late as the seventeenth century, the study of philosophy, 
from a multitude of causes, sank to the lowest point in the eighteenth, 
from which it is still only in process of revival. As things stand, 
in discharge of their function of places of general education, both 
admit philosophical study, but it is not exacted as in Scotland. 
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Higher siudy they encourage, the one by giving it a prominent place 
in the honours and fellowship examinations, the other by a special 
examination indeed, but one which hitherto has conferred barren 
honours in a region where academic honours are anything but barren. 
It would be wrong, nevertheless, not to acknowledge the ardour with 
which some have worked for the restoration of philosophy to a more 
worthy place in Oxford and Cambridge; and for this, as for other 
things, the future is full of hope. 

I come now to ourselves in London, with our instruction and 
examination of purely modern origin, and constituted indepen- 
dently of each other. The examination-system of the University 
is particularly worthy of notice, being the most varied and com- 
prehensive that exists, and specially calculated for present wants. 
The recognition of philosophy is very remarkable. For the B.A., © 
or common degree in. the liberal arts, as- much knowledge is 
demanded as at the Scotch universities, and the higher degree of 
M.A. can be taken in philosophy, along with political economy, as 
a special subject. From asystem of examination nothing more could 
be sought, either in the way of making the study general amongst 
men of liberal training, or of encouraging a few to go deeper. But 
the action of the university does not stop here. It grants also 
degrees in science, upon the guarantee of the matriculation test for 
general knowledge; and here, while requiring for the lower degree 
as much philosophy as for the B.A., offers the higher scientific 
distinction for special proficiency in the subject under the name of 
mental science. Again, nothing more could be desired, either for 
imbuing scientific men generally (for reasons we may have occasion 
to see) with a philosophic spirit, or for stirring up carefully trained 
scientific minds to the deeper investigation of philosophical questions, 
which too often, it cannot be denied, have been made the sport of 
poetic fancy or been taken in hand by those who were interested in 
a certain solution of them. Nor does even this complete the account 
of the recognition of philosophy. The University of London stands 
alone in requiring of medical graduates who aspire to the highest 
professional status, that they shall not be ignorant of the laws of the 
human mind and of scientific method, the neglect of which has been 
fatally avenged upon the progress of medicine; anticipating here a 
reform of medical education that cannot be far distant. It was 
not too much to speak of a very signal recognition of philosophy ; 
and taking the university only for what it professes to be, one might 
say further, that there is in all this a very felicitous blending of 
ancient prescience with modern experience. 

But if London stands thus distinguished in philosophical exami- 
nation, it is only a reason the more for looking closely to the philoso- 
phical instruction ; which brings us home at last, because University 
College, once the London University, claims still to rank first among 
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the instructing bodies. And in support of the claim there could 
hardly be better proof, than the fact that beyond any other, this 
college has maintained in her curriculum the teaching of philosophy. 
The fact admits of even stronger statement. As the present Uni- 
versity is more the daughter than the mother of our College, and 
certainly owes its breadth of spirit to the same movement of thought 
and even the very minds that begot us, we may consider that a 
great part of what is best in its constitution is not so much a some- 
thing for us to work up to, as a recognition and expansion of 
principles that first were rooted here; and notably in this matter of 
philosophy. For our founders, at a time when the philosophical 
tradition had nearly died out at Oxford and Cambridge, and when, 
by a curious irony, they could not be more distinguished from those 
who sat in the seats of the schoolmen than in setting up a chair of 
philosophy to take an effective part in general education, instituted 
in this place the first chair of the kind in England. Still, with 
reference to this chair so intelligently conceived, one hardly knows, 
after the changes and experience of thirty years, how to speak. 
The large scheme of the University cannot be said to be very well 
met by the energies of a single instructor, especially in its higher 
developments. On the other hand, the apathy of our people for 
high culture, which has hitherto sadly prevailed against the generous 
efforts of the founders and guardians of University College upon all 
lines, has shown itself quite specially upon this, to the extent of 
leaving hardly used the little teaching-power provided. It is not 
only a curious, but a serious thing. Berlin gives employment to 
some ten publicly-recognised teachers of philosophy. London, even 
after the singularly striking testimony borne by the new University 
to the general and special value of the subject, finds one rather 
superfluous.’ 

Upon this review, hurried and partial as it is, I think we may 
say that, while philosophy clearly has lost its old predominance in 

(1) Mr. Mahaffy, writing in the last number of the London Student about the Dublin 
University, complains, with great justice, that little account is taken in England of 
its progress, and even its very existence. I am the more sorry that these observations 
of mine come under this reproach, because, upon inquiry, it turns out that no place of 
education more deserved notice for its recognition of philosophy. The subject (only it 
seems to be made rather much an affair of book-work) is both firmly rooted in the 
ordinary course, and placed fairly on the line for academic distinctions. The Irish 
Queen’s University also merited a passing notice for exacting attendance on a philoso- 
phical course. 

Having had occasion to mention the last number of the London Student, a periodical 
started a few months ago, under the able guidance of Professor Seeley and others, to 
work for the organization of the higher instruction in London, I think it pertinent to 
add that this (October) number was the last in every sense. Nothing is, of course, more 
natural than the early death of an English educational journal; but the fate of this 


greatly dejects some who were simple enough to fancy that at last the time had come 
when such an one might live. 
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liberal instruction from the days when a change of speculative theory 
meant an educational revolution, its varying position from country 
to country, and its more or less unsatisfactory position in all, betoken 
great disagreement and uncertainty about its value as a subject of 
study. Germany carries philosophy much the furthest, but one must 
go to Germany to hear its general utility scouted with thorough vigour. 
Scotland spreads it well, but has little training for special aptitude. 
England, at the old university seats, is only recovering from the 
habit of total neglect, or in London has not got much beyond the 
conception of a brave ideal. Under these circumstances, let me 
proceed to explain how, as I conceive, philosophy, though it stands 
no longer where it stood, still has claims to a place in modern 
education. 

For the declension of philosophical study, reasons are not far to 
seek. To take the smaller first, it is plain that, as the world advances in 
culture, a literary education must tend to engage a larger number and 
increasingly to engross the mind. This was seen in the later ages of 
antiquity, when they became weighted with a great literature. It 
is to be seen still more since the Revival of Letters, when the nations 
of modern Europe got sudden possession of the literary relics of the 
classical peoples, and after a flush of bewildered admiration, began 
to pile up fine creations of their own. In the ancient world, 
philosophy was more powerful as an intellectual regimen before the 
days of wide-spread literary culture; and unless modern civilization 
is moving onward to some new catastrophe, mankind can hardly again 
be seen in the position of the schoolmen, hugging for centuries a few 
philosophical ideas saved from the flood, until the reawakening of 
fancy and literary taste. 

But this is not much against the influence of philosophy. If the 
paths of literature, when they open, entice multitudes to wander 
down them, the world never contains fewer difficulties to solve or 
tends any the more to cease from breaking in upon the mind’s repose. 
The search for largest truth, which is philosophy, cannot slacken with 
the growth of literary culture and general refinement, unless the race 
is falling back ; and if in modern days the old philosophical highway 
is trodden by rarer feet, the cause is more probably that other roads 
to truth have been opened. You may easily guess that I am thinking 
of the multifarious lines of modern science. 

Now, however exclusively the sciences may be understood, or in 
whatever narrow sense the one word Science, as arrogated for the 
multitude of modern positive inquiries (but it means simply know- 
ledge), is opposed to all or anything that has passed under the name 

of Philosophy, you shall hear no jealous complaint from me. The 
man must be blind indeed who does not see that sentence has 
long gone forth against ancient preconceptions of nature, and that 
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the special sciences of modern times have availed to give insight into 
things that baffled too-forward minds in early days. Has some- 
thing that men do not call philosophy come at truth, or say truths, 
which philosophy upon a different line tried hard, but failed to reach? 
I wonder what philosopher, that is to say, what deepest and widest 
truth-seeker, should not there find cause for joy. There is truth of 
fact, and truth of manner, and he will always deserve best, who seeks 
out anything in the truer way. Since there is a truer way than once 
was mainly followed, of arriving at some knowledge of the vast 
complex of nature, in the following of it there lies not only an ex- 
planation of the comparative decline of philosophy in the modern 
world, but, one can even say, a philosophical justification. Ancient, 
scholastic, even seventeenth-century philosophy, we are not to forget, 
sought to be physical science as well. The philosopher Aristotle was, 
in the strictest sense, the great scientific authority for ages, until he 
was dethroned by the philosopher Descartes. Both were like Locke, 
Newton, and Harvey rolled into one; except that Locke’s philosophy 
was in some respects better, and Newton’s physics and Harvey’s 
physiology very much better. The days are gone of a universal 
oracle like Aristotle ; a new Thomas, who should dispense to hungry 
youth all knowledge, human and divine, would be the Seraphie Doctor 
indeed. When one thinks with what accumulated labour of gene- 
rations, with what painful concentration upon details, the conceptions 
that are now set before the scientific student in any known depart- 
ment of nature have been spelled out, one need hardly wonder at 
modern impatience of philosophy, which, for the external world 
at least, used to mean crude generalizing, rash deduction, and self- 
complacent projection of human fancies and likings. 

But was there nothing, then, in that ancient habit of thought, 
which, even at the expense of our objective sciences, gave, in what 
was called philosophy, a unity to human knowledge that is strange to 
a modern ear? Is it enough for men—for thinking beings—to burrow, 
like many, all their days in holes and corners of the universe, with- 
out trying, or conceiving how they might try, in thought to take in 
the whole,-—to be moved to ecstasy in counting the spots upon a 
butterfly’s wing, or the facets of its eye, and to care nothing for the 
questions about human knowledge and human nature underlying all? 
We agree to protest against so-called philosophic disdain of things 
mean, or facts precise and exact; but is it everything to ticket and 
label all round, or is it the highest to have even weighed the planets 
and measured the interspaces of the stars ? 

It is not necessary to go to those who are directly interested to find 
the negative answer. The labours of a man like Comte, steeped in 
objective science, but convinced that all this random exploring of 
the iast centuries must be abandoned for a course of wisely-directed 
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intellectual effort, in view of the highest human ends, yield it: it 
is yielded recently in more than one striking statement of the bounds 
set for physical inquiry and avowal of a great region of human interest 
lying beyond. What, if we shall find here only a recurrence, of a 
partial kind, to the old and neglected idea of philosophy ? Let us sup- 
pose a number of men, of wide scientific attainments, to devote them- 
selves not to carrying further specific lines of investigation, but to 
knitting up the multifarious threads of inquiry, to weighing their 
relative importance for humanity, and evolving out of each lessons of 
method for the benefit of the rest. Such men—Comte himself is an 
example—could not, or at all events would not, be called men of 
science, but would do a greater work, in some respects a higher, because 
a rarer work, than detail inquiry, and would fairly claim to be called 
philosophical. Suppose another class of men, less concerned about 
external things than the shifting scene of human thoughts and feelings, 
to undertake the delicate task of gaining some intelligent insight into 
this strangest of complications; with this view, to fasten upon all outer 
manifestations of consciousness, even more as helps to conception than 
as facts, and, both here and in the far greate. number of cases where 
such help can only be vaguely had, by analytic reflection to labour 
at reducing the acquired and the complex to the rudimentary and 
the simple. Such men might not (except by Comte) be denied, as 
psychologists, the name of men of science ; but, as facing the multitude 
of difficult questions regarding human nature which, though not 
unapproachable from the side of the physical sciences, can never by 
men be placed on the same level with physical questions, their work 
also gets the name of philosophy. Now, there always have been 
some in the number of traditional philosophers attempting, as far 
as their light went, one or both of these functions; and the functions 
being declared necessary in quarters where there can be no suspicion 
of interested feeling, there is already in this a plea for philosophy 
beside the sciences. 

But now suppose still another class of men—though it best might 
be our second class, the psychologists—to be deeply impressed with 
a consideration which there is no reason for not ignoring in practical 
life, but which is also so habitually ignored elsewhere as rarely to 
enter the head even of men of science—the consideration, namely, 
that this great world after all is, and can be, only as it is mentally 
perceived or conceived, and that it is as idle for men to try to get out 
of the mental circle to an existence that is not thought or somehow 
experienced, as to overleap their shadows. Strange as this may 
appear to some of you, it is anything but a whim or fancy; and it 
has undoubtedly been the profoundest conviction of many of the 
greatest minds. Does it not follow that in carefully studying all 
that we are conscious of—not, with the physical inquirer, as things 
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and facts related to each other in an external world, but as objects of 
our thinking—any results we arrive at will have a permanent and 
universal validity, whatever be the specific data started from—will 
be true of all things, if true of thinking, and will be a truth not 
otherwise to be attained ? The scorn that is so freely poured upon 
metaphysical philosophers, without a faintest thought of this, is a 
very cheap scorn. If we will think of it, we shall understand very 
differently the efforts of so many searching intellects from that early 
Greek time till now; and yet without prejudice—perhaps even in 
truest devotion—to the cause of modern science. 

Why did good physical science begin so much later in the world, 
and, such as they had it, count in Plato and Aristotle for so much 
less, than philosophy? Not, surely, because the Greek thinkers 
were wanting in the requisite intellectual force, or because their 
philosophy was play ; but rather because their philosophical think- 
ing sprang more directly from, and was a more pressing need of, 
their mental nature. Why is their philosophy to this day a power 
in the world, and why does it worthily engage the labours of the most 
vigorous minds, but because it includes wisdom and far-reaching 
stretches of thought, which some may refuse to call truths, but which 
are worth more, and are more needed, than bushels of the facts to 
which the name is given? Why is most of their physical science a 
mere antiquarian curiosity, or good for little but to point a scientific 
moral? Because they failed to see how far mere thinking can go, 
how sober it ought ever to be; because they had not learned that if 
it will try to cope with the infinite complexity of nature, it must 
start from a very firm ground of experience, and never be weary of 
alighting again to test and verify its conclusions. 

There is a difference between not having a right to be, and stray- 
ing in the attempt to compass too much. Philosophy strayed thus ; 
and modern physical science, upon a hundred lines, had a revenge to 
take. But now that, by an ardour in pursuit beyond all praise, 
and a harvest of results, intellectual as well as material, scientific 
inquirers have brought things to this pass, that nothing is better 
established than the way of the sciences, nothing more certain than 
their future, is it not time to drop an opposition that is full of 
danger? If the philosopher erred when he fancied that from the 
height of his swift thinking he could take in the world by glances, 
the physical inquirer, in seeking laboriously to make good the error, 
is not therefore safe. He works with assumptions, of which he can 
render no sufficient account ; and because he cannot, he often works 
wastefully. He works without having reflected upon human ends; 
and because he has not, he often works uselessly. He works by 
rules which he does not comprehend; and because he does not, he 
often works astray. Or, if he can render intelligent account of his 
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assumptions, if he has reflected upon human ends, if he does appre- 
hend the true force of his rules, well for him; but then he is to that 
extent a philosopher. When, in some distant and happy future, all 
men of science have become philosophic, and are as remarkable for 
depth of insight and width of view as now for patient and devoted 
search, it will be time enough to ask whether philosophy has not 
wholly passed into positive knowledge, as positive knowledge will 
then be conceived. Meanwhile, there is so much sifting and criticism 
of scientific assumptions to be done, and so much ordering and esti- 
mating of scientific results—there is such need of anticipative thought 
for holding our experiences together, and of reflective consideration 
of our mental life to settle how and where we stand, that the last 
thing we can afford to do without is a philosophy. And, besides, it 
is, after all, not a question of philosophy or no philosophy, but only 
of good or bad: for, as Aristotle said, men must philosophize. 

You will observe, I here put the case merely upon the ground of 
a necessary relation between philosophy and every kind of special 
inquiry ; not, however, that I think it cannot be argued upon a 
directer issue. It is not asking very much of the mind that it should 
labour to settle the questions it can raise, or, rather, cannot repress ; 
and if, as many are rather suspiciously eager to suggest, the questions 
are not to be settled, we surely have a right to know the reason why. 
We cannot go on living, still less thinking, without stumbling upon 
numberless difficulties, reaching even to our very life and thought; 
and although, no doubt, some may choose for themselves not to face 
them, there are others who must be allowed to choose differently. 
Nor is mere settlement of questions everything ; as the world goes, 
there is virtue for every generation in the raising of some: and when 
comparisons are drawn to the disadvantage of metaphysical philo- 
sophy from the settlement of physical questions, it may be enough, 
without retorting upon doubtful passages in the progress, or doubtful 
points in the present state, of the sciences, to reply that it very much 
depends upon the kind of questions and the kind of settlement. On 
the whole, I venture to submit that it never was of greater import- 
ance than now to recognise and have taught, under the name of 
philosophy, the best possible knowledge regarding the human mind ; 
which will range over more than you would suppose, but will include 
at least this—an account of the growth and mature manifestations of 
mind in the individual, or psychology; the same for the race, which 
is the history of speculation ; and in connection with this or sepa- 
rately, the discussion of all largest scientific ideas, or Metaphysics ; 
Logic, or the general science of proof and discovery of truth; and 
Ethics, or the science of human conduct. To this last, leading on to 
so much else, I have only distantly alluded before, though the whole 
case might be rested upon it ; the others are an intellectual regimen, 
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without which there can be no highest culture for men, and no true 
idea either of human power or of human impotence. 

But if philosophy in this sense is still to be taught, it is plain, in 
the first place, that there must be opportunities for making it a 
subject of special study, were it only to train a competent body of 
teachers. Here, in London, this is one of the chief things we have 
to think of; the more, as already our instruction lags behind the 
admirable system of examination I exhibited to you. But the 
matter has a wider aspect. Now that our people are being shaken 
from their intellectual trance, if London should, as with its resources 
it might, become the centre of the world’s learning and science, 
greater would be the need that human thought should here, in 
philosophy, labour hardest to grasp and guide the whole. For all 
our restlessness, we are taunted with being a narrow-visioned people ; 
and we cannot deny even to ourselves that our achievements are not 
won without a waste of power, moral, intellectual, and material, enough 
to make the fortune of many a more frugal, or better-instructed race. 
The taunt, with our past in view, cannot have more than a passing 
truth. As for the waste of power, that is sheer senselessness, and 
must be stopped. Let our instruction be made the best, as it still 
easily may; let us put aside this late-born horror of theory, and be 
less afraid of thought for having sometimes strayed, assured that no 
hard thinking is ever quite lost. Our love of facts and devotion to 
practical results will not suffer for being so enlightened; while all 
the experience we have heaped up, and must ever continue laboriously 
to bring together, may perhaps yield an intellectual satisfaction to 
which there are few among us not strangers. 

But it is as a subject of general study that I am more concerned 
now to recommend philosophy, in view of our actual teaching- 
resources, and to an audience like the present. The chair of philo- 
sophy and logic in this college was, as I have said, founded to take 
part in the work of general, liberal instruction, and singly cannot, 
except very feebly, overtake special functions of the kind now hinted 
at. Before an audience, too, composed of students still at the stage of 
general training, I may best close my remarks by showing, as far as 
time will permit, the advantages of philosophy as a general prepara- 
tion for the chief special pursuits that in the end must engage the 
liberally instructed. I do not stop to give reasons for the selection ; 
but you will hardly call it unfair, if we confine ourselves to the 
scholar, the lawyer, the man of science, and the physician. 

The scholar is a somewhat indefinite title, and may mean little or 
much. It means least when it designates the scholarly man of 
traditional English growth, who, being anything or nothing besides, 
does not seek in his scholarship more than a means of fine recrea- 
tion or a standard of literary taste. Him we may pass by. It 
means something very serious, as suggesting a teacher of youth ; 
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which it does with a frequency in proportion to the prominence given 
to language, and particularly the classical tongues, in mental train- 
ing. Putting here aside the great educational question now pending 
between languages and sciences, I will only say that, more especially 
if instruction is to be mainly linguistic and literary, the teacher 
will do well to have been led by psychological study to reflect upon 
the subject of education, and to conceive that at least the manner of 
instructing dare not be unscientific. The scholar may, however, be 
more. With the measure of insight that has fallen to him, he may 
set himself to explore all mental growths and creations of the race in 
language, literature, art, polity, religion. He may put together all 
his thought and research in a history of some people, or period, or 
phase of mental effort; perhaps calling up the past in order to win 
from it moral and political lessons for his own time, more impressive 
than any abstract teaching. From words or myths he may try to 
distil subtle truths about pre-historic races. You may call this 
science: it is, in any case, putting erudition to its highest uses. Now 
one can call up such and such a scholar or historian, in whom con- 
scientiousness, labour, and rhetorical gifts are nullified by an inca- 
pacity to appreciate the weight of conflicting evidence, to comprehend 
the springs of human action, to conceive of human destiny with 
large vision, for mere want of logical training and familiarity with 
the analysis of the psychologist and the wide conceptions of the 
philosopher. One can think of such and such another, in the present 
and past, whose insight and free range of thought stand first among 
their high qualities, and by themselves would be ascribed to the 
influence of philosophic studies. We have had great scholars in 
England at different times. Let me put a question. How comes it 
that of the immense number of English students, who were classical 
or nothing, trained in the last seventy or eighty years, so few have 
contributed to the remarkable philological achievements of this 
century ? ‘Till you bringa more likely explanation, I should ascribe 
it to the long eclipse of philosophy and the philosophical spirit at the 
old universities. 

The pursuit of law, which some of you will follow, is a very 
striking case for remarking the need and advantage of a general 
philosophical training. Nothing can be more apparent than the 
connection of positive law through jurisprudence with morals and 
psychology. Nor is there anything more, or at least that might 
become more commonplace, than the fact of the pointed application 
of syllogistic theory in legal pleadings and decisions, especially under 
a system of judge-made law like ours. But our own law, in its 
present condition, is also quite otherwise an object of interest to a 
philosophically trained mind. Sharing with other systems a number 
of hazy notions regarding law of nature and the like, which, if 
generated by a lax, can be cleared up only by a rigid, philosophy, it 
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continues, unlike others, to be twisted by haphazard growth into 
monstrosity. The simplest rules of logical definition, which, if in 
other matters, men did not observe, or try to observe, there never 
could be science or knowledge, our lawyers alone seem to claim the 
right to disregard. They have gone on through centuries referring, 
with a fatal ingenuity, the multitude of new cases to an inadequate 
stock of original conceptions loose in themselves; and the conse- 
quence is, that a good definition of a legal term is now hardly to be 
found. There is no work more pressing at the present day, or more 
fitted to fire ambition, than the scientific reconstruction of English 
law; and the student, eager to aid, will not find better training than 
a course of philosophical instruction, impressing the conditions of 
all rigorous thinking, and accustoming the mind to move with steadi- 
ness among largest conceptions. 

Upon the relation of philosophy to the sciences I have already 
spoken at length, and touch the subject here again only to say a word 
for theoretical science as a professional pursuit. It is a feature of 
British science that it is left in great measure to the spare energies 
and chance leisure of busy practical men; much to whose credit it 
undoubtedly is that so many are found willing to undergo labour of 
the kind. But, either on a comparison of results, or upon the least 
reflection, it is impossible to regard such a state of things as satis- 
factory ; and at no point do we suffer a greater waste of power. To 
stop the waste, indeed, is difficult, until by developing public instruc- 
tion we provide, as in some other countries, a large number of 
modest places to be held on the simple and effective condition of 
requiring for scientific work done merely a free and open exposition 
of it. It is not, however, that there is a want of actual resources, 
if one might here venture to suggest what a power the old univer- 
sities have long had of stemming the evil, by affixing such a condition 
to only a few fellowships, diverted from being extravagant prizes for 
past undergraduate work. Suppose the thing had been done— 
rigidly done—from the days of Newton: where might we not have 
been now? The sooner something is still done, there or here, the 
better for our national reputation; and in proportion as we couple a 
philosophical culture with the special training of the scientific class, 
a point in which it is still open to us to surpass other nations, the 
better will it be for our science—and our philosophy. 

The medical profession, concerning which I engaged to say a last 
word in the present connection, has specially distinguished itself in 
the way just mentioned of working at pure science amid laborious 
practical duties ; so that after all the name of physician is not greatly 
misapplied. Nevertheless it is asserted, and not denied, that our 
medical men, asa class, come greatly short in the matter of preliminary 
general training, scientific, and even literary. One can urge the 
charge altogether with less hesitation because a change for the better 
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has already set in; and, in an assembly like this, there is least of all 
need to cast about for a mild expression of it, when by their presence 
here the future medical students of your number take the best means 
of eluding the reproach. Even the practice of such, however, will 
bear to be enlightened, to say nothing more of the immense stride 
the others have to take; and enlightened it may be by including in 
their general studies here the philosophical discipline offered in our 
course of instruction. It is little short of mockery to ask, what can 
be the use of such a discipline to a medical man? When existence 
is hanging by a thread, or is endangered by a subtle malady, whose 
secret is betrayed by few outward symptoms and cannot be approached 
by a rough experience, is aman to resign himself to one who has not 
the faintest idea of what is good evidence, and never has bestowed a 
single serious thought upon the mental moods that are more than half 
our human life ? If it were true that logic and psychology will not give 
much help, the case is still one where people can ill afford to reject a 
very little; and what logic and psychology can do for a mind that 
comes schooled in them to the discharge of functions the most delicate 
and momentous, those who neglect them are not the best able to say. 
You who are so fortunate as not to have been thrown prematurely amid 
the distracting variety of medical studies, which is the only good ex- 
cuse the others can offer for the neglect, are those of whom it may be 
asked that they should give the discipline a fair trial, The present 
experience is unfortunately not great, either at home or abroad—this, 
indeed, is the very point complained of; but as far as it goes, it 
justifies me in saying that you are little likely in after days to regret 
any trouble less. 

It has been assumed in these remarks that philosophical knowledge 
is not only good to have, but is best got from a course of systematic 
instruction. I must not close without a word about that assumption. 
When an unpopular subject has its claims thus pleaded, there will be 
many ready enough to concede them, because it can always be said the 
knowledge is of a kind that may be trusted to come of itself or with 
other knowledge; and logic in particular, as it is the philosophical 
discipline with the most obvious and urgent claims, is perpetually 
being shelved in this very plausible and convenient fashion. The 
subterfuge is a little too transparent; it is, besides, not very safe, 
for logic is not the only abstract doctrine that can suffer. What- 
ever may be known, or has to be practised, is better for being expli- 
citly set forth ; in that way far more can be known, and bad practice 
is rendered more difficult. And this is neither to deny, what is 
no doubt a fact, that some heads need very little formal instruction, 
nor is it to assert that everything that can be explicitly set forth 
ought to be made a part of general education. But there are few 
for whom Philosophy has no lessons, and I should hope it will now 
appear to you a subject of study with very peculiar claims upon all. 

G. Croom Roxertson. 








LEONORA CASALONI. 


BOOK V.—* WHERE THE WICKED CEASE FROM TROUBLING, AND 
THE WEARY ARE AT REST.” 


Cuarrer II. 
A VISITOR AT THE LONE HOUSE. 


Tue next few days passed in the house above Talamone in their 
usual uneventful course, indeed they were more uneventful than was 
ordinarily the case when the master of the family was at home. For, 
as has been said, Sandro was in a quieter mood, and in better humour 
than usual. There were no scenes of violence on the one part, and 
tears on the other, between him and his wife, and nothing of open 
and violent quarrel between him and Gufone. 

It was more difficult, when Sandro was at home, for the Gufone to 
watch Leonora as closely as he had done, or to spend so much of 
his time in hovering near her, or to find an opportunity at any 
moment for speaking to her privately. For Sandro was not as 
unobservant as Lucia, and was, moreover, constantly wanting the 
Gufone for one purpose or another. Nevertheless, Nanni did con- 
trive, running out to the beach on the crag for the purpose, as soon 
as Sandro had strolled out of sight among the wood with his gun, to 
find Leonora alone and to communicate to her the tidings which 
Vallardi had brought home with him. 

‘“‘T have only a minute to tell you something, signorina,” he said, 
“but I would not let you pass the night without knowing it. Signor 
Sandro has brought the news that the marriage is done,—the 
marriage between Signor Cesare and his daughter Stella. He knows 
—he knew all the time that it was his daughter, that the Marchese 
supposed to be his!” 

“Thank you, Gufone!” said Leonora, in a quiet voice, though a 
little quiver ran through her body as she said it ;—*‘thank you, 
Gufone, I am glad to know that it is done. Don’t let me detain you 
now! Don’t let Signor Sandro find you here with me! And, dear 
Gufone, don’t look at me so at supper; please don’t. Now, run back 
to the house! I shall come in presently.” 

The knowledge that was thus communicated to Leonora seemed to 
have the effect of tranquillizing her. She was, as any observant eye 
might have seen, not less sad than before. She crept about the 
house and the paths around it with the same sad, silent step. The 
fire remained as entirely quenched in the large dark eye. There was 
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the same dull listlessness in all her movements; but the fever in her 
blood seemed to be assuaged. There was no longer the same degree 
of nervous irritability. She was quieter. The Gufone understood 
the nature of the change. Small knowledge of his fellow-men had 
he, and smaller of the world of women; and science none at all! 
But strong loye supplied what was needed to enable him to under- 
stand what was passing in Leonora’s mind. He knew that the 
quietude which had become possible to her, was the quietude of 
final despair. 

A few days thus wore away. But on the fourth from the day of 
Signor Sandro’s return, an event very unusual indeed at the lone 
house on the promontory occurred. 

It was evening,—about the time of “the Ventiquattro,’”—the sun 
had just gone down behind the Monte Argentario, and in a few 
minutes more the twilight would deepen into darkness. Signor 
Sandro had returned from his afternoon stroll up the hill, and was 
putting away his gun in its place above the fireplace. Lucia and 
Leonora were both engaged listlessly and silently in placing the plates, 
and glasses, and hempen napkins on the table for the evening meal ; 
and the Gufone was just entering the room, from a door which led 
to the cellar stair, with a flask of wine in his hand. Nobody was 
speaking, and there was a dull hush in the house; when they were 
all suddenly startled by a sharp knock at the house-door. The fact 
indicated not only that there was some one who sought admittance, 
but that it must be some person altogether a stranger to the house 
and the neighbourhood. There was no knocker on the door, and none 
of those who were wont ever to enter it had any idea that anything 
else was to be done for entering a house than putting your hand on 
the latch, and opening the door. The sharp knock that made all the 
inmates of the house jump as if a pistol shot had been fired in the 
room, was evidently produced by the knob of a stout walking-stick. 

“ Whatever can it be ?” said Lucia, looking at her husband. 

Leonora placed the loaf of bread she had in her hand on the table, 
and, stepping quickly to the stair which came down into the room, 
escaped up-stairs. 

“Open the door, Gufone,” said Signor Sandro. 

Nanni put the flask he was carrying upon the table; and then, 
doing as he was bid in silence, saw before him a figure with which he 
was perfectly well acquainted, but which was that of an entire stranger 
to all the other persons present. 

It was the Signor Dottore Anastasio Profondi. 

The Gufone was on the point of exclaiming, but was checked by 
one of those pantomimic looks which, to an Italian, is as effectual a 
communication as any spoken words. 
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“ This is the residence, I think, of Signor Allessandro Vallardi ?” 
said Dr. Profondi, with a profound bow. 

“ Si, signor, and I am the master of it,” said Sandro, coming 
forward from the fireplace, and speaking not very graciously. “May 
Task what you are pleased to want of either the house or its owner ?” 

“ Well, I have a little bit of business to transact with you, Signor 
Vallardi,” said the Roman lawyer, advancing a little into the room 
with his pleasantest expression of face; “nothing of an unpleasant 
nature. Oh, dear me, no! Not at all! But I am afraid that I have 
chosen an unpropitious moment. I.am afraid that I have dropped 
in upon you, Signor Vallardi, just as your family were about to sit 
down to their evening meal,” he continued, looking round the room, 
and saluting Signora Lucia with another low bow. 

Dr. Anastasio had by this time advanced into the middle of the 
room—had made good his footing, as it were, in the fortress; and, 
despite his words, there was an indefinable something about his 
manner which seemed to indicate that he had no immediate intention 
of retreating again towards the door. 

To an Italian eye, it was hardly possible to mistake Dr. Anastasio 
for anything else than what he really was—a lawyer. Lawyers are 
not among the most popular members of the body social in the 
Maremma generally ; and enough perhaps has been said in former 
pages to make it intelligible that Signor Sandro should feel, on the 
intrusion of this representative of the system called Law into his own 
domestic castle, much as a bull is apt to feel at the entrance of a 
strange mastiff into his paddock. 

Nevertheless, the obnoxious functionary had declared that his 
purpose was not hostile, and his reference to the supper-hour was 
probably rather in his favour than otherwise. 

“ You are right, signor,” said Sandro, still somewhat surlily, in 
reply to the lawyer’s last words, “in your supposition that we were 
going to supper. Perhaps you have not supped yourself, and in that 
case might not object to doing us the honour of eating a crust and 
drinking a glass of wine with us. We are not fond in the Maremma 
of the thin sour stuff they call wine at Leghorn, and you will find the 
Chianti good.” 

“Chianti!” cried Dr. Profondi, with a very artistically-imitated 
sparkle of the eye, “of all the wines that grow between the Alps and 
the toe of the boot, recommend me to a flask of Tuscan Chianti! And 
it’s what I don’t often get, for I am not a Livornese, as you seem to 
imagine, but a Roman.” 

“A Roman, eh ?” said Sandro, with a slight contraction of the 
brow—the result of thinking, however, rather than of displeasure. 

“Yes, signor, I come from the Eternal City, and, to tell the 
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truth, have come so recently that I shall be glad to accept your hos- 
pitable offer of a seat at your family supper-table. In one word,” con- 
tinued the lawyer, coming forward towards the great blazing fire, 
where Sandro continued to stand, not very graciously, with his back 
to the blaze, and speaking with a sort of confidential bonhommie, as 
if he was letting Sandro into a great secret, “in one word, I am as 
hungry as a hunter!” 

“Welcome, signor, welcome ! When we say that in the Maremma 
we mean it. The supper will be here in a minute. Perhaps it would 
be better manners to wait till after it before asking what may be the 
nature of the business which has procured us poor folks the honour of 
your visit,” said Sandro, who, in truth, was on thorns till he knew 
what the stranger wanted with him. 

“ Not at all; not at all, my dear sir,” said the lawyer; “ but—”’ 
and here he glanced at the Gufone with an expression that told 
Sandro as plainly as if he said it with his tongue, that he would prefer 
speaking to his host’s ears alone. 

“Gufone, go and get another flask of wine; don’t let the gentleman 
suppose that that flask on the table is the last in the house,” said 
Sandro, in reply to the lawyer’s look. 

Nanni obeyed, and the lawyer and Signor Vallardi were left alone 
together. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, Signor Vallardi,” said the lawyer, in 
a confidential tone, as soon as Nanni had disappeared down the cellar 
stairs, “to tell you the truth, my business, strictly speaking, is not 
with you at all; it is rather with a certain member of your family, 
whom I had reason to think I should find here, but whom I have not 
yet seen. Have-you not a young lady in the house ?” 

“What, my daughter ?” said Sandro, who thought that he could 
now form some guess at what the lawyer’s business referred to, 
though it was still a mystery to him by what side the matter was to 
be or had been approached. However, he knew that the marriage of 
his daughter Stella with the heir of the house of Casaloni was an 
accomplished fact ; and, of course, his intention of avowing that Stella 
was his daughter involved the assertion of the fact that Leonora was 
not; so that the apparent probability that this fact had been dis- 
covered at length in some other way did not much disturb him ; and 
he was fully prepared for the lawyer’s reply to calling Leonora his 
daughter. 

The reply, however, came in Dr. Profondi’s own peculiar manner. 
Sometimes he abounded in words; sometimes he was very chary of 
them. On this occasion, for all reply to Sandro’s speaking of Leonora 
as his daughter he took out his snuff-box, offered his host a pinch, 
took one very deliberately himself, and then, elevating his elbow, 
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touched his companion in the ribs with it, while he executed an 
elaborate wink of a most eloquent kind. 

Sandro looked at him rather grimly in silence for half-a-minute, 
before he answered him. 

“You come from Rome, signor. I dare say ways and customs 
are different there to what they are here in the Maremma; but in 
these parts, do you know, a stranger who came into a man’s house 
meddling with the secrets of his family in an inconvenient manner 
might like enough find the country so charming as to stay and end 
his days there, and save his relatives all the botheration of a funeral 
and the fees for lying in holy ground. But as it happens, I have no 
objection to your knowing—or to anybody else knowing—that the 
girl up-stairs (you will see her presently) is not my daughter. My 
daughter—the only one I have—was married the other day to the 
Marchese Cesare Casaloni,” concluded Sandro carelessly. 

“Indeed, my dear sir! indeed! Allow me to congratulate you! 
Yes, I was aware that the Marchese Cesare had recently married ; 
but I had imagined that the lady had been his cousin, the daughter 
of the Marchese Ercole.”’ 

“There were others who imagined the same thing,” replied Sandro, 
shrugging his shoulders and raising his eyebrows. ‘“‘ What would you 
have, Signor Dottore? I presume I am speaking to a gentleman of 
the law, though I have not the pleasure of knowing your name.” 

‘“‘ Anastasio Profondi—Dottore Anastasio Profondi, Procuratore— 
at your service,” said the lawyer, with a pleasant smile and a polite 
bow, to which Sandro replied, with an equally low but graver salutation. 

“As I was saying, Signor Dottore,” he resumed, “ What would 
you have? If people will send their children away from them and 
lose sight of them, is it my fault if they make mistakes when they 
take it into their heads to want to find them again ?” 

“Your fault indeed! how should it be, my dear sir?” said the 
lawyer, with a wave of his hand. “So the young lady who has just 
been married at the Villa Casaloni was your daughter! Dear me! 
I am sure I congratulate you with all my heart! <A great match— 
a very great match! The Casaloni are one of the first families in 
Rome. The young lady, as I have heard, was discovered at the 
Innocenti in Florence. Dear me! And she was your daughter? 
God bless me! At the Innocenti, was it not ?” asked Dr. Anastasio, 
quite cheerily. 

“ Si, signor, at. the Innocenti in Florence. What would you have, 
again? JI had undertaken that my wife should nurse this little 
stranger from Rome. I hoped that she would have been able to do 
so together with her own child. It turned out otherwise. She was 
not able to do justice to both the little girls; and my duty and fidelity 
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to the charge I had undertaken compelled me to send my own child 
to the hospital.” 

“Tt was a great sacrifice to a stern sense of duty, which Providence 
has rewarded in its own time and in its own manner,” said the lawyer, 
in a tone of mock cant. ‘You will have no objection then, Signor 
Vallardi, to my speaking to the young lady on the subject presently. 
You will doubtless be desirous of claiming your own child, and it will 
be necessary to restore the other to her parents, you know.” 

“No objection at all, Signor Dottore. Anzi! you will only be 
doing for me what I should have had to do for myself. You may 
say all you have to say, and welcome. I do not quite understand, 
though, for whom you are acting. Am I to understand that the 
Marchese Ercole and the Lady Elena have become aware of the fact 
that the young lady they have just married to their cousin is not their 
own daughter ?” 

“Not so, signor; not so. They are still under the erroneous 
impression that the Marchese Cesare has married their daughter. It 
will be necessary to undeceive them. Ah, yes! By-the-by, who am 
I acting for? I am employed, in fact, by another member of the 
family. I will explain that part of the subject presently. Here 
comes your young friend with the wine.” 

The Gufone had not been in the cellar all the time the above con- 
versation had lasted. Passing out by a door which opened on to the 
outhouse, behind the main part of the building, he had—together 
with the Signora Lucia—been engaged in making some hasty pre- 
paration for giving the guest a somewhat better supper than that 
which awaited the family ; and now Lucia and her supposed daughter 
came down, and began to put the materials for the meal upon the 
table. The stranger bowed lowly to the ladies as they entered the 
room, looking with keen interest at Leonora, but saying no word of 
allusion to his business with reference to her. So the family and 
their guest sat down to table, and. the lawyer made a very good 
supper, not sparing the good Chianti, which he praised enthusiasti- 
cally. During the supper the Gufone endeavoured more than once 
so to catch his eye as to gather from him some hint as to the position 
of affairs which had induced him to visit the Maremma; but Dr. Pro- 
fondi vouchsafed him no such information. Nobody could have 
guessed, from any portion of his manner, that he had ever seen the 
Gufone before or took the smallest interest in him. He made himself 
generally agreeable, however ; chatted with his host and hostess about 
Rome, about the Maremma, about the differences between the Tuscan 
and Roman portions of the district so named; and made the meal 
pass very much more agreeably to all parties than was usually the 
case in the lone house on the promontory. 
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Cuaprter III. 
GUFONE HOLDS HIS OWN. 


As soon as the supper was over the Signora Lucia, as was her wont, 
got up to leave the room, and Leonora rose to follow her up the stair 
that led to the sleeping-rooms above. Sandro looked up as if he 
expected that the lawyer would say something to prevent the latter 
from leaving the room; but Profondi made a bow to the ladies, and 
gave Sandro a nod aside, which seemed to intimate that he would 
prefer to have some further conversation with him before breaking 
his intelligence to the young object of it. Of course, he was in truth 
perfectly well aware that Leonora was already informed of all he 
professed to have come there to tell her. 

“If you wish to speak to me alone,” said the host, as soon as the 
women had gone up-stairs, “ I] Gufone here will make himself scarce. 
You need not make any ceremony about him.” 

“Well, I thought it as well that some other little matters to be 
spoken of should be set straight without troubling the ladies. But as 
to our young friend here, the fact is that, as he is partly interested in 
what I have to say, he might perhaps as well stay,” said the lawyer. 

“Ah, you mean about the share he had in the bringing of the 
child from Rome. Yes. And I suppose I shall need his evidence to 
prove that it was my child, and not the Roman child, that was sent 
to Florence ?” said Sandro. 

“ Ah, yes, yes, very true! But it was not wholly with reference 
to that—a—aspect of the subject that I was alluding. It is a 
curious thing, Signor Sandro, how many strange circumstances,— 
how many strange stories are and have been connected with the 
transmission of inheritance,—both in name and property—from one 
generation to another in our great families. We lawyers of course 
see and know more of these things than other people. And I could 
tell you dozens of queer stories connected with many of our noble 
names ! ” 

“No doubt, Signor Dottore! And I dare say that the knowledge is 
often profitable enough!” said Sandro, with a look that was meant 
to be knowing. 

“The knowledge of such matters may sometimes be profitable ;— 
sometimes inconvenient in more ways than one;” returned the lawyer, 
carelessly. ‘I dare say,” he added, more as if he were speaking to 
himself than his hearers,—‘“ I dare say that the family histories of 
the nobodies would be just as curious, if one only came to know 
them !—But one don’t, you see, Signor Sandro! One don’t know 
them! Now there’s Casaloni! What a strange story it is!” 

“ What, the mistaking another child for their own? Ah, yes! 
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That comes of changing their minds, you see!” said Sandro, with a 
shrug. 

« Ah, yes !—yes !—yes! But it is so strange that there should be 
a double story, as one may say, going on at the same time! Two 
members of the family lost sight of, quite separately one from the 


other, and then turning up in the same place! Very queer! 
very!” 


“Yes! odd enough that he should have found his way here! But 
you see, Signor Dottore, when a man has been playing the game that 
Signor Cesare played, it is convenient to be lost sight of, as you say. 
And this Maremma is a good place for the purpose.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, Signor Sandro,” said the lawyer, with 
a queer look at his host; “ but I was not thinking of Signor Cesare, 
but of the head of the family. Is it not a strange chance that just 
when the supposed heiress of the family is found here, the real head 
of the family should turn up in the same place ?” 

“How the head of the family, if you don’t mean the Marchese 
Cesare? The Marchese Ercole, he that was a Monsignore, is the 
head of the family, I suppose, if Signor Cesare is not considered so 
yet?” 

“Ah, then my young friend here has not told you his news! 
Well, perhaps it was best to say nothing about it, till all was safe 
and sure! One should not count chickens before they are hatched, 
Signor Sandro! But if you have heard nothing about it, I have 
a surprise for you. The head of the Casaloni family, the present 
Marchese, is none other than our young friend here!” said the 
lawyer, throwing himself back in his chair, sticking his thumbs in 
the arm-holes of his waistcoat, and nodding at the Gufone. 

Ii Gufone kept his eye on his patron while this announcement was 
made, very much as if he expected that it would be immediately 
followed by a trencher at his head, which he was fully prepared to 
avoid with his usual dexterity. Sandro, however, only stared at him 
in blank astonishment; and Il Gufone grinned at him, and nodded 
his shock head in return, from the other side of the table. 

“ Tt is odd, isn’t it?” said the lawyer, after a pause of a minute 
or two. 

“Odd!” cried Vallardi, filling his tumbler, and tossing off the 
draught, “accidente, if I know what you mean. This fellow, Il 
Gufone, Marchese Casaloni! And what is the Marchese Ercole, 
then? I don’t believe a word of it!” 

“ Padrone, padronissimo! signor ; as far as that goes! But as 
for who and what the Marchese Ercole is, if you wish to know, he 
is—the Marchese Ercole dei Casaloni, uncle to our young friend | 


there!” said the lawyer, not a little enjoying the astonishment of his 
host. 
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“His uncle!—his uncle! Well, then, how can Gufone be the 
head of the family ? ” 

“Very easily ; carissimo mio signore. He is the head of the family 
because his father was the elder brother of the Marchese Ercole.” 

“ What, he that died the other day ?” said Sandro. 

“No! not he that died the other day. He was the second brother. 
Our young friend’s father was the eldest of three brothers.” 

Again there was a pause of some minutes; which was occupied by 
Sandro in attempting to understand the bearing the extraordinary 
facts revealed to him, and the influence that, it began to dawn upon 
him, they might have on the value of the marriage of his daughter, 
which had just rewarded his long scheming. 

“It is a good thing for Signor Cesare, any way,” he said, “that 
all this was not found out before the property was left to him; or 
else, I suppose, he would never have had a penny of it! And, as for 
you, ‘my young friend,’ as the lawyer here calls you,” he continued, 
with a nod at Gufone, “I don’t see that all they have found out is 
likely to do you much good. You may be Marchese Gufone, or 
Marchese Casaloni, if you like; but it does not seem as if you were 
likely to get a crust of bread, or a glass of wine out of it!” 

The Gufone only shrugged and grinned in reply to this. But the 
lawyer was more perspicuous. 

“You don’t quite understand the legal bearings of the case, Signor 
Vallardi,” said he drily, and with a very perceptible pleasure in the 
signal discomfiture he was preparing for his host ;—‘‘don’t see the 
matter altogether in a legal point of view! Signor Cesare, you see, 
comes into the possession of the family estates, as the heir under the 
will of the Marchese Adriano. But what if the Marchese Adriano 
was not the rightful possessor of them! A man cannot give away 
what is not his to give, you understand, signor mio! The estates 
in question never belonged to the Marchese Adriano. They belonged 
to the son and heir of his elder brother, the father of my client here ; 
and from him come by right descent to his son here, don’t you see ?” 

‘“‘T never heard such a parcel of stuff in my life!” said Sandro, 
who was beginning to get angry, as the nature of the position opened 
itself to his comprehension. ‘ What is to become of Signor Cesare 
then? Why, he was brought to the villa there under Montamiata, 
on purpose to be the heir and the future head of the family. It was 
all settled!” 

“Very true, stimatissimo mio signore!” said the lawyer, smiling 
affably ; “‘ but those who so settled it had no power to settle it at all! 
All their settlement is waste paper ;—all their bequeathing of pro- 
perty, which did not belong to them, is of no effect whatsoever. And as 
for Signor Cesare, with whom I have not the honour to be personally 
acquainted, all that I can say is that he is and will be the same 
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man, and in the same position in which he stood before the Marchese 
had taken it into his head to make him his heir!” 

“Well, that would be as pretty a piece of rascality as any I ever 
heard of! What! take a man, or, what is worse, a boy, and for 
years together make him believe that he is the heir of a great 
fortune, and then one fine day tell him all of a sudden that it was all 
a mistake, and that he is not worth a so/do in the world! Why, you 
don’t suppose, Signor Dottore, that my son-in-law is going to let 
himself be ousted out of his rights in that way! You don’t suppose, 
I should think, that I, his father-in-law, am going to stand by and 
see my child wronged in that way! I can only tell you, Signor 
Dottore, that you are very much mistaken if you do!” 

“ Humph!” jerked out the lawyer, shrugging his shoulders; “I 
perfectly agree with you, my dear sir, in thinking that the position 
of Signor Cesare is a very hard one—very hard—and decidedly 
disagreeable; disagreeable to you also, insomuch as you are con- 
nected with him by the tie you mention. But—-—” and here the 
lawyer paused and took a long pinch of snuff,—“ but I confess that 
I do not see how you are to do anything to alter it. I don’t see it, 
Idon’t indeed. You have no Jocus standi in the matter, as we lawyers 
say; that is—pardon me for the bit of Latin—the law does not 
recognise that you have anything to do with the matter, or—or 
anything to say to it.” 

“Per Bacco! The law thinks so, does it! But it might be—it is 
just possible that such a thing might happen as that the law and I 
should be of a different opinion on that point. And per Dio! those 
who know Sandro Vallardi best would tell you that, in case of such 
a difference of opinion, he is not exactly the man to give up his 
opinion merely because he is told that the law thinks differently.” 

“Quite so, quite so! Stimatissimo signore mio!’ answered the 
lawyer, with the most unruffled tranquillity; ‘I have the greatest 
respect for a man who holds by his own opinion. I would not seek 
to change it on any account. But the mischief of it is, that the law 
is apt to act altogether on its own view of the matter, you see!” 

“Tt seems to me, Signor Dottore,” said Sandro, with increasing 
anger and a lowering brow,—“ it seems to me that you do not quite 
remember where you are. You talk very much as you would if you 
were in your own studio at Rome, with all the Pope’s sbirri to back 
you. That’s the sort of thing you are used to. But you are in the 
Maremma here, mio colendissimo signore,—in the Maremma; do you 
hear? And that is quite a different sort of thing. We Maremma 
folks, if you will excuse me for saying so, are not particularly fond 
of law or lawyers.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! And upon my word the Maremma folks are in 
the right of it. If I were giving advice to a brother or dear friend 
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of my own, I should say, Whatever you do, have nothing to do with 
law and lawyers! But upon my word, Signor Vallardi, I don’t see 
how that can avail to help you over the stile we were speaking of 
just now.” 

“Ha, you don’t, don’t you! Now I’ll wager that our young friend 
here, the Marchese Gufone Casaloni, sees "perfectly well how help 
may be found in the circumstances I was pointing out to your 
worship. He knows the Maremma, you see, and he knows me; 
and you don’t! And that makes a difference!’ said Sandro, while 
the dangerous look in his eyes and the scowl on his face grew fiercer 
and blacker. 

“But as I don’t know, and as such matters are new to me, would 
you mind explaining to me a little, signor, how all these facts to 
which you allude are to have any bearing on the question in hand ?” 
returned the lawyer, with undiminished good humour. 

“Gufone, go and fetch another flask of wine. This is finished, and 
it is dry talking,” said Sandro, with curt sternness. 

The Gufone, Marchese as he was, very docilely arose to obey as he 
had for so many years been in the habit of doing. And as soon as he 
was gone, Sandro got up, and stood-with his back to the fire. 

“You want to know,” he said, looking hard into the lawyer’s face, 
“how I can find any help for the wrong you were telling me was to 
be done against my child in those little circumstances I was drawing 
your attention to. Now look here, Signor Dottore, we are speaking 
a quattro occht, with four eyes present only, and therefore may speak 
plainly. It was for that purpose that I sent your precious Marchese 
client down to the cellar to fetch my wine for me. Perhaps you 
may know—but I declare I don’t know—what is to prevent my 
taking care that Dr. Anastasio Profondi should never be heard of any 
more in Rome, or anywhere else ?” 

“‘ You are not accurate, pregiatissima Signor Vallardi,” replied the 
lawyer, smiling and shaking his head. ‘ You mean that you could 
easily prevent my ever being seen again in Rome or elsewhere. But 
you could not prevent my being heard of! AndI am sure that a man 
of your intelligence cannot fail to observe that that makes all the 
difference,—really quite al] the difference! Besides that, after all, 
what good would getting rid of me do? The right heir would 
remain! You would have to dispose of our young friend also!” 

“ Quite true, Signor Dottore,” said Sandro, quietly; “you have a 
very practical way of looking at things. And were it not that it 
would be impossible to trust to your discretion—excuse me for saying 
so—the matter might be easily settled by merely putting this poor 
misshapen devil of a Gufone out of the way. Once get rid of him, 
and Signor Cesare would stand where he did before.” 

“Excellently well reasoned, signor! But even if both I and my 
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client were disposed of, are there no others afflicted with the mania 
of talking about what does not concern them—nobody else who 
would be likely to make mischief by chattering?” said the lawyer, 
composedly. 

‘No, Signor Dottore; nobody else,” rejoined Vallardi, with a 
sudden increase of fierce earnestness in his manner. ‘ You and your 
ugly client, as you call him, are here in my house, in the heart of 
the Maremma; and you are as much in my power as a couple of ants 
running across my path in the forest. Why, as for that wretched 
devil of a boy—there!”—and Sandro strode across the room as he 
spoke, and drew a heavy bolt across the door leading to the cellar, 
(it was a mere piece of melodrame; for he knew that there was 
another exit from the cellar'to the open air) ;—“there! unless I will 
it, he need never see the light of day again. And as for you,” he 
continued, looking at the lawyer straight in the eyes, and drawing 
his own powerful frame together with a sort of undulating move- 
ment of the loins and shoulders, that might have reminded one of 
the preparation a tiger makes for his spring, “as for you—with 
my right hand in my breeches pocket,”—putting it there as he 
uttered the words,—‘ my left on your windpipe would be quite 
enough to save you any further trouble in this tiresome world. 
And there is room enough in the forest for a grave with no cross to 
mark it, or even, if you would like it better, in the soil of the vault 
underneath this room.” 

As he finished speaking, the Gufone was heard trying to open the 
cellar door from the inside. 

“Here’s the wine! Open the door, will you, Signor Sandro? 
What the plague is it bolted for?” he cried from within. 

“To keep you where you are, Signor Marchese!” cried Vallardi. 
“Your lordship will never get a grave in the family chapel; for I 
don’t mean you ever to come out of that cellar again.” 

“Why you know there’s another way out, you great tall fool! 
But I am not going to take the trouble of using it. You sent me 
for the wine. Here it is. Open the door, Signor Sandro, like a 
wise man; for I’ve got a light; there’s plenty of straw in the cellar ; 
and the rafters are very dry. If you don’t open the door, amico mio, 
in less than a minute, I shall be obliged to burn the house down.” 

“Come out, you cur!” said Sandro, going to the cellar door, 
and opening it with a promptitude that much amused the lawyer. 
“You'll burn the house down, you imp of the devil, will-you?” he 
continued, as Nanni was emerging from the door with the flask of 
wine in his hand ; “I should like to see you at it!” he added, aiming 
as he spoke a blow at the Gufone’s head. : 

The latter, with the quickness of light, interposed the big flask 
between his cheek and the coming blow, in such sort that the thin, 
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fragile glass was shivered, the two quarts and a half or so of the 
good red Chianti was splashed over both of them, and made a great 
dark pool on the floor, and Sandro cut his fingers with the glass. 

“There, you great clumsy blockhead! there runs better blood 
than yours or mine either. It was not my fault, Signor Dottore. 
He can’t learn to keep his hands off me, though he knows he always 
gets the worst of it.” 

“You cursed, infernal spawn of the devil!” growled Sandro, 
wiping his cut fingers; “take your fill of jaw: for, by God, you 
shan’t have much more time for it!” 

“Tt seems not tosuit our friend Signor Vallardi, Signore Marchese, 
that you should succeed to your title and estates,” said the lawyer ; 
“and he was thinking of making an end of both of us here. But I 
was telling him that it would never answer.” 

“He make an end of me!” said the Gufone, goggling his great 
eyes, and grinning a grim smile that showed a tremendous range of 
great white teeth. ‘Lord bless you, Signor Dottore ; he is very big, 
and very strong, and as savage as a wild boar at times; but he is too 
stupid and clumsy to do much mischief. He is always hurting him- 
self when he tries to hurt me. Shall I tie up your finger for you, 
Signor Sandro?” 

Sandro looked at the two men—the Gufone first, and then the 
lawyer—with a heavy, dangerous-looking scowl upon his brow, and 
then walked slowly to the front door, and turning a huge key which 
was in the lock, drew it out and deliberately put it in his pocket. 

While he was doing so, the Gufone quickly and silently took a 
glass from the table, in which there were a few tea-spoonsful of 
wine, and poured them over the lock of a large pistol which hung 
by the side of the great fireplace. 

“So! you mean to be Marchese Casaloni, do you, young gentle- 
man? And you mean to come across me and mine, by making him 
so, do you, Signor Dottore? We shall see!” and as he spoke he took 
in his hand the pistol, which had been the object of Nanni’s attention. 

“JT am afraid you will find that powder damp, Signor Sandro,” 
said he; “but I know where there is plenty of dry! We always 
keep a largich stock in the house, Signor Dottore; for what the 
Government sells is bad and dear ; and Signor Sandro, who is sensible 
enough in some things,—more than you would think for,—does not 
like paying the government-tax on their rubbish. So we get our 
powder—where it grows, you know—and we always have a good 
stock of it. I know where it is, Signor Sandro! And, Lord bless 
you, it would make such a blaze! And I’ve got a match in my 
pocket. But it is dry talking, as you said, Signor Sandro. Shall I 
go for another flask of wine?” 

“T believe the cursed animal would blow the house and all in it 
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to hell, as soon as look!” said Sandro, throwing down on the table 
the pistol, after a glance at the lock of it, and speaking more to 
himself than to the lawyer, who, well persuaded that Vallardi knew 
better than to carry his threats into execution, had watched the 
foregoing scene with amused curiosity. 

“ Yes; go, dog! and bring another flask,” he added. 

“Tf you shut the door again, I shall fire the rafters at once, 
without giving you any warning this time, mind!” said Nanni, 
going once more to the cellar door. 

“Seriously, Signor Vallardi,” said Profondi, as soon as they were 
alone together; ‘putting joking aside, you must be aware that no 
scheme of getting Signor Cesare out of his present position, and into 
his late position, by making away with me and my client would be 
likely to answer. You would only hurt yourself, as our young friend 
says; and hurt yourself pretty considerably, too! Think a little 
how it would be. Suppose me comfortably dead and under ground, 
here, in your Maremma soil. I don’t returntomy home. There are 
plenty of people in Rome who know exactly where I went to when 
T left the city.” (This was not the case. There was not a soul in 
Rome who knew anything of the lawyer’s errand. But he had 
enough belief in the possibility of danger from Vallardi’s threats to 
make him think it worth while to conceal the circumstance from 
his hospitable host.) ‘Think of the inquiry that would be made! 
Such a bother, you know! They are not over fond at Florence, you 
will say, of troubling themselves much about what happens down 
here in the Maremma. Well and good! But when the Papal 
nuncio at Florence began to open his mouth, do you not think there 
would be a rumpus? Why, half the Grand-duke’s army would 
be buzzing about your ears, amico mio, if it was necessary. It 
wouldn’t do, my dear sir; it wouldn’t do /’’ concluded the lawyer, 
taking a pinch of snuff, as the Gufone returned again from the 
cellar, and this time brought his flask of wine in safety to the table. 

In fact, Sandro began to perceive that it would not do! There 
might very possibly have been serious danger of mischief, if the 
Gufone had not had the presence of mind to incapacitate Signor 
Sandro’s pistol from doing any harm. But it is probable that his 
violence and menaces proceeded more from anger and ill-humour, 
than from any really deliberate plan of getting rid of the Gufone 
and his claims in the manner he had spoken of. 

“ Humph! I am not so sure of that!” growled Sandro, filling his 
own glass first, and then that of the lawyer, and nodding to him. 

“ Aren’t you going to fill my glass too, Signor Sandro?” said the 
Gufone, pushing it forward. 

“Fill it yourself, with an accidente to you!” replied his patron, 
pushing the flask, however, towards him. 
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“Ah, there’s no teaching you manners, Signor Sandro! One may 
as well give it up,” said Nanni, filling his own glass for himself as 
he spoke. 

“Tl tell you what would be more to the purpose, Signor Val- 
lardi,” said the lawyer. “The case of Signor Cesare is a hard one— 
a very hard one certainly. And if, instead of murdering the 
Marchese there, and me too—lI trust he will think it reasonable 
to remember the danger I have been in, when I send in my bill—if, 
instead of that plan, you were to urge upon our young friend here 
the propriety of taking Signor Cesare’s claims into consideration, 
I for one should be willing to do all in my power to support the 
application.” 

“What, ask the Gufone here for his kind consideration and 
bounty, eh ? ” said Sandro, with a sneer. 

“Tt does seem queer, don’t it, Signor Sandro?” said Nanni. “TI 
can’t quite believe it myself. Well, you see, Signor Dottore, I have 
great reason to be thankful to Si gnor Sandro Vallardi for considera- 
tion, kindness, and gentleness, in word and deed, for many years. 
It has been quite a pleasure to live with such a good-natured, 
handsome, and clever gentleman. I have great cause, too, to look 
back with pleasure to the time that Signor Cesare passed here. And’ 
I know another, a friend of mine, who has great reason to be thankful 
for the chance that brought him here. So that, on the whole, it is 
probable that if ever I get an opportunity of serving him, I shall be 
more than happy to do so!” 

The Gufone uttered the latter part of this speech with a kind of 
quiet, ironical bitterness, which was entirely lost upon Sandro, and 
of which the lawyer did not understand the meaning. 

The remainder of the conversation, however, was of a more pacific 
and business-like character than could have been predicted from the 
commencement of it; and before the second flask had been finished, 
a plan of action for the assertion of the rights of the Marchese 
Gufone Casaloni, as Vallardi would persist in calling him, had been 
decided on with the concurrence of that gentleman. 


Cuaptrer LY. 
AT THE OLD TRYSTING-PLACE FOR THE LAST TIME. 


When the evening sitting at Signor Vallardi’s house came to an end, 

Dr. Profondi professed not to be able to find his way down to the bed 

he had secured in the little town alone, and took his client with him 

to show him the way. It may very possibly have been that the 
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lawyer, with the caution of his profession, thought it upon the 
whole better, notwithstanding his small belief in the reality of 
Sandro’s murderous intentions, that the Gufone should not sleep that 
night under Vallardi’s roof. At all events, he so managed matters 
that Nanni did not make his appearance at his home till the fol- 
lowing morning. Then he and Sandro met very much as if nothing 
at all out of the common way had passed between them. If any change 
of manner could have been observed on the part of either of them, it 
was a rather greater degree of good-nature in his patron’s behaviour 
towards his henchman. And it is probable that, notwithstanding 
the sneer with which Sandro had received the lawyer’s hint, to the 
effect that his wisest plan would be to hope for the Gufone’s kind 
consideration of the hardship of Signor Cesare’s case, he had not 
been altogether deaf to the suggestion, or too proud to perceive the 
wisdom of it. 

Nanni’s chief care and business, however, that morning were to 
obtain a quiet conversation with Leonora. It was necessary to 
inform her of the course of action which had been agreed upon the 
night before ; and the time was come for the Gufone to let her know 
the secret of his own birth, and his relationship to herself. 

It was in no triumphant or happy spirit that he looked forward to 
the making of this revelation. On the contrary, he dreaded it. He 
dreaded, in the first place, and mainly, that Leonora would manifest 
repugnance to recognising the tie of blood that existed between 
them ; that it would become perceptible to him, that it was repulsive 
to her. And in the next place he dreaded, lest it might seem to her 
that he expected, or at least nourished some amount of hope, that she 
would be less indisposed to accept the proffered love of the Marchese 
Casaloni, than she had been to listen to that of the vagabond Gufone. 
He had indeed no such hope. And yet—and yet—he was minded 
to try once more whether all hope, all chance was shut against him 
for ever. At least, he would place under her eyes the contrast 
between his own unchanging, undying affection, and the conduct of 
Cesare. At least, she should know that title, rank, fortune, were to 
him as dust in the balance,—were, in deed-and in truth, utterly 
valueless to him, unless she would consent to share them with him. 
He had not much hope. He remembered the verdict of the glassy 
pool by the side of the way as he journeyed homeward from Rome! 
And he told himself that what he would so gladly have given life 
to secure was impossible to him. 

It was in no light-hearted or triumphant mood that he went to the 
usual trysting-place, hoping to find Leonora there in the early 
morning. 

He was not disappointed! There she was, sitting on the bench, 
with her hands listlessly lying in her lap before her, and her eyes 
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looking into the far distance, and seeing nothing but the reflections 
of the thoughts within her. 

“T was glad you went away up-stairs last night, signorina,” ‘said 
Nanni, “for Signor Sandro got angry, and there were some rough 
words,” 


“ What was he angry about, Gufone ?”’ asked Leonora, in a careless, 
listless manner. 

“Oh, about things which the lawyer had to tell him, and which 
did not please him,” replied Nanni. 

“‘ About me, I suppose,” she said, with a sad and tired look in her 
eyes. “What a trouble it all is about no good! I wish, Gufone, 
that nothing had been found out about it! I wish that she was the 
Marchesa, really!” 

“There were other things to tell him about ;—things which he knew 
nothing about before an that made him very angry. Signor 
Cesare, who has married his daughter without knowing it, and who 
everybody thought was the Marchese, and the heir to all the estates, 
is nothing of the kind! It is all a mistake. And Signor Cesare has 
no fortune at all! That was what Sandro heard for the first time 
last night!” said the Gufone, sorrowfully. 

“Whose is the fortune then?” said Leonora, with very little 
appearance of caring what the answer might be. 

‘Mine, it seems!” said the Gufone. 

“What do you mean, Gufone? What is yours?” asked Leonora, 
again without manifesting any increase of interest in the matter. 

“Why the fortune, and the lands, and the title, that they thought 
belonged to Signor Cesare!”’ said the Gufone, with the air of one 
making a rather disagreeable confession. 

“Yours! Gufone! I don’t understand. How can the things be 
yours ?” said Leonora. 
“Because I am the Marchese Casaloni, Signorina Leonora. At 
least so they say!” replied Nanni, in the same tone. 

“Gufone! What can youmean? Weare neither of us, I think, much ° 
in a mood for joking, or else I should think you were making fun.” 

“No, signorina; I never felt less inclined to be merry. It does 
not seem to be a very happy thing to be found out to be a Marchese! 
But then I don’t know that I was any happier before! Any way 
it is no joke, Signora Leonora. It seems that the Marchese Adriano, 
he that intended to leave the property to Signor Cesare, was never 
the rightful owner of it at all. My father was his eldest brother. 
I never knew before who my father was! Now it appears that he 
was the Marchese Casaloni, the eldest of three brothers, of whom 
the Marchese Adriano was the second, and the Marchese Ercole, 
your father, Signora Leonora, the third. That’s how it is that I 
am the Marchese Casaloni! But what is the good of being Marchese, 
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or Principe, or anything else!” concluded the Gufone, with a twist 
away from her of his slouching shoulders, and a deeper drooping of 
his great ungainly head upon his chest. 

“Oh, Gufone! Why do you say it is no good!” returned Leonora, 
flushing crimson, and she also half turning away from him, and 
dropping her eyes to the ground. It is hardly to be supposed but that 
she was very well aware why it was no good to the poor Gufone to be 
anything under the sun, save the one thing, which she knew but too 
well that he could never be! 

“Why do I say so! Why!” rejoined the Gufone, with a con- 
centrated bitterness of tone, while a look as of intense bodily pain 
came over his features. ‘But I suppose there is no reason why you 
should be able to guess why ? And yet—one would have thought 
you might guess ;—seeing why it is that it is no pleasure to you to 
be found to be a Marchesa! And you—because of—because of so 
short a time! But I because of the long, long years! Not because of 
any new face; but because of the little dark-haired child I taught and 
tended, and who ran crying after the Gufone for all it wanted, from 
morning to evening! Ah! Leonora, Leonora, what is all the world 
and all the riches in it to me, when it is impossible that you should 
love me!” 

He turned as if he were about to move away, forgetting that he 
had not spoken a word of the arrangements, which he had specially 
come thither to tell her of. But she turned, with the abundant tears 
streaming from her eyes, and caught his hand and said: | 

“ But, Gufone mio, I do love you! Don’t you know that I have 
always loved you dearly ; and that now—now—lI have nobody else 
to love ;—nobody in all the world! And by what you say, Gufone, 
we are cousins, you and I! Your father was my father’s brother! 
First cousins, you know !—so that—so that, you know—so that—of 
course I love you very much! I am so glad that we are cousins, 
Cousin Nanni!” 

“Ay! Ay! Ay! Yes, we are cousins, Cousin Leonora! Yes! 
I understand! I understand!” said poor Nanni, with a sigh that 
was almost a groan, and shaking his huge head slowly, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground. “But I am thankful, Cousin Leonora!” he 
continued, after a minute’s silence, “I am thankful that it is not dis- 
pleasing to you to be even my cousin! I thought—I feared that— 
perhaps—perhaps—Oh, Leonora, I do love you so! I love you 
with such a love, that if you cannot love me, all the world and all in 
the world is of no use and no pleasure tome! Oh! if you could but 
love me! If you could but love me, were it but a little!” 

Leonora sighed deeply,—a long, long sigh, which came quivering 
up from the very bottom of her heart. She remained for a minute or 
two silent, still holding his hand, which she had taken to prevent 
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him from going away, but holding it in a manner that indicated that 
she was doing so mechanically only, and that the action had no con- 
nection with what was passing in her mind. At last she turned so as 
to face him, and looked up at him directly in the face. There was a 
sweet, serious sadness in her eyes, and in her voice, as she said : 

“ Gufone mio !—Cousin! do you not know, can you not guess that 
I can never love any man more—with that love that you want me to 
love you with !—never, never more! And if, as I think, you have 
loved me so—-so as to be able to understand how miserable I am this 
day,—then you will never love anybody else. But think, cousin, 
how much worse my sorrow is than yours! It is not necessary to 
explain it; I could not do it! It is dreadful to say what I have 
said! But I say it to give you comfort, my poor Gufone! Think 
whether my sorrow is not worse than yours! Let neither of us ever 
think any more of love in this world ! ” 

“TI know that I ought never to have thought of it,” said Nanni, 
with profound discouragement ; “but it is very—very hard to bear! 
I wish that all this trouble about who is to be the Marchese had never 
come about. I think I could have borne it better as I was before.” 

“ But I am glad, Nanni, that we-are cousins. I like to be that!” 
said Leonora gently. 

“God for ever bless you, Leonora!” said Nanni, with intense 
feeling ; and then there was again silence between them for a while. 

“ But I have not told you, signorina,”’ resumed Nanni suddenly, as 
if he were waking out of a reverie, “I have not told you what I came 
here to say to you. I did not come here to say anything of all that 
I have been saying, believe me, Leonora. I did not mean to say 
anything of the kind at all. Only—only I could not help myself 
somehow. What I came here to tell you was what we agreed—that 
is, what the lawyer said had better be done. He wishes you to go 
with him and with me to the Villa Casaloni, where your father and 
mother are, an his wife.” 

“T will go,” said Leonora quietly but promptly, bending her head 
as she spoke. 

The Gufone was surprised at her prompt acquiescence, and looked 
as if he was so. 

«I would not have gone there before he was married for all the 
world and all that is in it,” she said, ‘‘ while—while it might have 
seemed——as long as it might have been thought that—that—that—” 

“Yes, yes! I understand, signorina; I understand ;” replied 
Nanni, nodding his head very gravely. ‘There can be no such idea 
in the mind of anybody now.” 

“No, not one,” she said, with a long, quivering sigh; and then, 
recovering herself, and drawing herself up with a serene dignity of 
manner, she continued, “so now I am willing to go, and to see this 
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Stella once and to see him once again. I shall see, too, my mother 
and my father!” she added with a piteous semse of desolateness 
weighing at her heart. 

“ §i, signora; and they will know that you are their daughter, and 
that the daughter whom they think they have found is not their 
daughter. You must remember, Signora Leonora, that they do not 
know yet anything about the mistake they have made,” said the 
Gufone. 

“And this, lawyer, Gufone mio? Did you know him before? It 
seems all so strange! I wish it were the old times back again, before 
—hbefore—before any stranger had ever come here! Iwas as happy 
as the day was long then; and now I shall never be happy again !” 
she said, as the tears gathered in her eyes. 

“Old times never come back agaim in this world!” said the 
Gufone, looking at her with infinite tenderness in his heart, and with 
what would have been seen to be the expression of infinite tenderness 
in his face if Nature had not denied to that face the power of giving 
the recognised outward signs of any such emotion. When men have 
such faces it is generally understood that there can be no such emo- 
tions in their hearts; and so the world contains a few tragedies the 
more. 

“Did you ever know him before—this lawyer?” said Leonora 
again. 

“ Si, signora ; I have seen him before. It was he who found out 
all about me, and who my father was; and so I thought that the best 
thing to do about letting it be known that Stella was the real 
daughter of Sandro Vallardi would be to tell him all about it.” 

“And he is to go with me—with us—to the villa where my father 
and mother are ?” asked Leonora. 


“That is what he advises, signorina; and I believe that Signor 
Sandro means to go too.” 


“What for? Do you know, Gufone, why he means to go?” she 
said. 

“IT don’t know,” returned Nanni, listlessly. ‘I suppose because 
he hopes to find some advantage for himself or for his daughter some- 
how.” 

“ And when do they mean that we should go, Gufone? You will 
go, of course. I would not go without you,—that is, if I could help 
myself,” she added, with a child-like feeling of helplessness. 

There came a bright gleam of pleasure over poor Nanni’s face as 
she said this, but it faded away in the next moment. 

“Yes, I am to go with you!” he said sadly, adding, after a minute, 
with a wan smile, “I am glad that it will be a comfort to you, 
Signora Leonora, that I should be with you.” 

“Why, of course it will, Cousin Nanni! Have we not always been 
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together ? What would have become of me all my life without you ? 
and we never guessed that we were cousins all.the time! It is very 
strange! When are we to go?” 

“The lawyer is ina hurry to get back to Rome. He does not 
want to stay here longer than he can help. I almost think, do you 
know, signorina, that he is half afraid of Sandro. He wants to go 
away this afternoon, so as to reach the villa to-morrow.” 

“Ts it so far, then—as far as to Rome?” asked Leonora in 
surprise. 

“No, signorina ; not nearly so far; but there are no roads—not 
such roads as a carriage can travel by. And this lawyer from Rome 
has no idea of walking across the country, as we should do.” 

“I wish, Gufone, now that we are cousins, you would leave off 
calling me signora and signorina! Call me Cousin Leonora. We are 
to go away this afternoon, then ?” 

“TI believe they mean to start after dinner, and to reach the Villa 
Casaloni to-morrow afternoon, Cousin Leonora,” returned Nanni. 

“T will be ready, cousin,” she replied ; “and I should like to be 
by myself till then, for I want to think of what is coming when I get 
there. But I must go and say good-bye to mother—that is, to 
Signora Lucia, I mean. Do you suppose, Nanni, that we shall come 
back here ?” 

“IT suppose not, cousin. Why should we come back here? We 
have no business here,” returned Nanni. 

“ Ah, I suppose so!” she said with a sigh; “ but I should be sorry 
never to see this place, and this bench here, again, Gufone! Ah, 
me !” 

“It is the only place in all the world that I shall ever care to 
see again!” returned Nanni. 

“Let us goto the house now, cousin; I will go ard see Signora 
Lucia,” said she quietly. 

And so it was fixed that the cousins, the Marchese Giovanni 
Casaloni and the Marchesa Leonora Casaloni, together with Dr. 
Anastasio Profondi and Signor Sandro Vallardi, should start on their 
journey together after the mid-day meal. 

When the time for that came Leonora was absent, and the Gufone 
went to seek her. He had little doubt where he should find her. 
He ran up to the bench on the crag, and found her sitting there, look- 
ing out into the hazy mid-day distance while the tears were stream- 
ing from her eyes, and chasing each other unheeded down her 
cheeks. 

She got up docilely to follow him, and dried her eyes; but turned 
suddenly as she was on the point of quitting the spot, and throwing 
herself on her knees on the ground before the bench, she kissed the 
rough wood again and again. 
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“T have a feeling in my heart, cousin,” she said, “that I shall 
never see this place again; and I shall never, never again be so 
happy as I have been on this bench! ” 

The presentiment, if such it might be called, was correct in its 
warning in both cases, 


CHAPTER V. 
CONCLUSION. 


Tue strangely assorted party of fellow-travellers made their journey 
as projected, leaving Talamone after the mid-day meal, and reaching 
the little town of Arcidosso, at the foot of Montamiata, on the follow- 
ing afternoon. The moods of mind which prevailed among them 
were as curiously contrasted as their characters and personalities. 
The lawyer was brisk, cheerful, and active, mainly anxious to get 
started in sufficiently good time to preclude the chance of being 
belated at night; for the Roman citizen had a lively, perhaps an 
exaggerated, idea of the perils of Maremma travelling. Sandro was 
cross and snappish ; in some degree cowed by the consciousness that 
the vantage-ground of the situation was occupied not by himself, but 
by those who were in the position of adversaries to him, yet still 
disposed to play the hectoring part as far as was possible to him 
under the circumstances. The Gufone was sad and downcast. He 
was so unlike his usual self as to have no word of retort for the 
snarling rudenesses which habit, stronger than the sense of his 
own immediate interest, moved Vallardi from time to time to fling 
at him. He busied himself assiduously in caring in every possible 
manner for Leonora’s comfort and well-being during the journey. 
But all was done in a quiet, depressed, undemonstrative manner, 
which indicated the heaviness of the weight that was oppressing 
him. The tone of Leonora’s mind was in so far different from his, 
that a strong degree of nervous excitement raised her somewhat out 
of the dead low level of dull despair. That was the black background 
of all her thoughts. The consciousness that it was there was never 
absent from her heart. But she was feverishly strung up by a 
variety of emotions, and by a sense of the effort needed for the 
meeting of the events, the scenes and feelings that were before her. 
“ Now signora and Signore Marchese,” said the lawyer cheerily, 
when they had housed themselves in the little inn at Arcidosso, 
“this is what I have to propose as our line of action, the plan of our 
campaign, as may say. Ha, ha, ha! If you, Signore Marchese, and 
the signorina your cousin will remain here awhile, I will get a 
bagarino and run over to the villa,—it is only two or three miles 
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away,—and open the business to the Marchese Ercole and Signor 
Cesare. I think that will be the best plan. I will explain that you 
are here, and will propose that you shall wait upon your relatives at 
the villa. I think that will be better than taking them by storm, 
with all our forces in the first instance. Ha, ha, ha! Will you wait 
for me here till I come back? Signor Vallardi can do as he thinks 
fit!” 

Sandro said that he would go with the lawyer, and it was agreed 
that the Gufone, alias the Marchese Giovanni Casaloni, and Leonora 
should remain at the inn till the lawyer should return. 

The former seated himself as soon as they were left alone, on one 
of the little coarse rush-bottomed chairs in the barely furnished inn 
room, after the fashion of those who have never been accustomed to 
easy chairs and sofas, placed his two hands on his two knees, let his 
head drop on his chest, and seemed labouring under the deepest 
dejection. 

Leonora began to walk to and fro across the brick floor of the room, 
and for awhile there was silence between them. 

It was first broken by Leonora. 

“You saw and spoke with the Marchesa, you say, Gufone,—who 
is now my mother! Tell me what sort of person she is.” 

“She is a very beautiful lady,—tall, and dark in hair and eyes, 
slender, and very graceful. She is your mother, Cousin Leonora. 
She is very like you. She is proud and haughty, and of a high 
spirit. It was very easy to see that. She was very angry at what 
I said to her; but now she will see that I spoke the truth, and that 
I wished to do her service.” 

« And did you see the Marchese Ercole, my father, Gufone ?” said 
Leonora, after another pause of silence. 

‘‘T did not, Cousin Leonora. I never saw him.” 

And then there was another long silence, the Gufone still sitting 
dejectedly on his uncomfortable chair, and his cousin continuing to 
pace the floor excitedly. 

“Leonora!” said Nanni at last, suddenly rising from his seat, 
and confronting her in her walk, “ presently, as soon as this lawyer 
comes back, we shall have to go—there, where the others are; and 
we shall have to say some things that cannot be altered afterwards ! 
Leonora, are you sure—swre—that there is no hope that ever— 
ever you might come to love me?” 

A long, wailing sigh, that sounded like the moan of one in phy- 
sical pain, came from the parted lips of the girl, as lifting up to the 
heavens her tearful eyes, and slowly shaking her head, she said— 

“T have loved once, my cousin; and such love as you speak of— 
such love as that I shall never feel for any other man! Oh, Nanni! 
Cousin Nanni! believe me, my heart is dead! If only the Virgin 
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would be so good to me as to help me to forget—to take out of my 
heart the love that grew in it so strong, and filled it all! If only 
she would do that for me !—I cannot do it by myself!” 

“ And if the Virgin were to help you, Leonora, so that you could 
altogether forget the past, would there be xo hope !—zo chance ?” 

“Nanni! Nanni! as true as the blessed saints are in heaven my 
heart is dead! Be very sure that I shall never love again!” she 
said, looking him, with sad, tearful eyes, straight in the face. 

“1 will say no more, cousin; and I hope you will forgive me for 
saying somuch. Now, then, I know what I have to do.” 

There was no more said between them. They kept to themselves, 
each, the painful thoughts that were in either breast, and the hours 
weut on, and still the lawyer did not return. The sun went down, and 
the short twilight was darkening rapidly into night. And still 
Nanni remained motionless in the chair he had resumed, and Leonora 
continued her unceasing walk. 

At last they heard the rapid wheels of the bayarino below the 
windows of the room, and in another instant the lawyer entered. 

“You must have thought me very long, Signore Marchese and 
signora; but there was a great deal to be said—a great deal to be 
said, documents to be gone into, objections to be met; in short, I 
have done the best I could ; and I believe that all will be found to be 
smoothed. Of course I had to convince people very unwilling to be 
convinced ; the Signor Cesare especially. I left Signor Vallardi and 
him together. I don’t know what they are talking about or plan- 
ning, but it does not much matter. They can do nothing. But the 
Marchese and the Marchesa Elena, you see, were drawn by different 
considerations. At first they were as loud against the pretensions and 
claims it was my duty to put forward, as Signor Cesare was. But when 
it became clear to them that he had no claim at all—that my young 
friend, Signor Giovanni, here was the real and only Marchese Casa- 
loni, and head of the family, then, you see, they were glad enough 
to find that their daughter had not married Signor Cesare. So that 
upon the whole it is only Signor Cesare that finds himself altogether 
on the wrong side of the hedge, as one may say. He and his father- 
in-law, Signor Sandro Vallardi, don’t like it at all. And that one 
can’t wonder at. And now, Signora Marchesina, if you will have 
the kindness to step into the carriage at the door, I shall have the 
honour and pleasure of presenting you to your parents, and of 
introducing my client to the members of his family.” 

All this was rattled off in a brisk and cheery manner indicative of 
the highest good humour on the part of the speaker, and of a con- 
viction that the matter of his speech was of a kind exceedingly 
agreeable to his hearers. 

“Are you ready, cousin?” said Il Gufone—that is to say the 
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Marchese Casaloni—with the tone and manner of a man ordered to 
walk to execution. 

“Yes, cousin ; let us go. I would that this evening were over! ” 
responded Leonora. 

So Dr. Anastasio Profondi escorted his two young clients to the 
Villa Casaloni. They were received at the door of entrance by an 
obsequiously bowing, but evidently very curious, domestic, who 
ushered the party across the great central hall, in which the front 
door opened into a small room, looking on to the south terrace facing 
the gardens. Sundry doors and passages opened on to this central 
hall, and Nanni’s quick eye caught sight of several male and female 
faces peeping from them as he passed through it. But of the family 
they had as yet seen no member. 

They were not made to wait long, however. 

As upon the former occasion in Rome, when Cesare was to make 
acquaintance for the first time with the Marchese Ercole and the 
Marchesa Elena Casaloni, the lady this time also put herself forward, 
or was put forward, to meet the strangers. The Marchesa Elena, 
stately, as we have known her, and dignified, but in her most 
gracious mood, and with a sweet smile upon her face, walked into 
the room. went 

It was the first meeting with her child, since that child, as a 
baby, had been taken from her arms, and left her with a void af 
her heart that had never been filled, and an open wound that had 
never been cicatrised. There should have been, therefore, on this 
present occasion of the refinding of her long-lost child, a great 
rushing into each other’s arms, and infinite effusion of emotion. It 
is, of course, according to all rule that it should have been so. But 
it was not so! There was something of proud sincerity, that could 
not stoop to melodramatic acting, in both mother and daughter, that 
forbade this. Both would have been glad that it should have been 
so, if, when the moment came, they had found the required amount 
of emotion in their hearts. But they did not find it there. Nature 
will have her revenges. She will not submit to being outraged, as 
such severance of mother and child outrages her, and then permit 
all to be as it should be when the tardy convenience of the wrong- 
doers may prompt them to recognise, all too late, her claims. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the mere knowledge—the mere announce- 
ment of the fact that any tie of blood exists between two persons, 
will avail to produce the affection which should accompany such 
relationship; and it is an insincerity to represent that it does so. 

Neither the Marchesa Elena nor her daughter were thus insincere ; 
and the meeting between them was a decorous, but a cold one. 

To Nanni the Marchesa bowed graciously, saying, as she did so :— 

“We do not meet for the first time to-day, Signore Marchese. 
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Had you seen good to allow me to become aware to whom I was 
speaking at our former meeting, I need hardly say that our conver- 
sation would have been a different one.” 

“Many other things would have been different also, Signora 
Marchesa, if it had been in my power to arrange them as I pleased,” 
said Nanni, gently, and in a very sad voice. 

“ Doubtless, doubtless, Signore Marchese. Much trouble and much 
sorrow has been caused by the acts of those who are no longer here 
to suffer by them,—or to palliate them. You will not, I trust, have 
been left unaware that the circumstances of—of your position and 
your rights have been hitherto as wholly unknown to my husband 
as they were to yourself.” 

“Quite so, quite so, Signora Marchesa,” put in the lawyer, 
quickly ; ‘the Signore Marchese is perfectly aware that none now 
living have had the remotest suspicion that any such claimant of 
the family title and property was in existence. It would have been 
unpardonable to leave the Marchese under a false impression on that 
point.” 

“Tt is as the lawyer says, signora!” said Nanni, still with the 
profound sadness of manner with which he had before spoken; “I 
have no complaint to make against anybody,—except fate,—and 
Dr. Profondi here—if he will forgive me for saying so—for finding 
it all out! It would have been better, I think, to have left me 
where I was!” 

“‘ My dear Signore Marchese!” exclaimed the lawyer in amazement. 

“Yes, I know, Signor Dottore! I know! I don’t mean to be 
ungrateful! But you see there is so much sorrow to many people, 
and—and certainly no happiness for me,” said the new Marchese, 
dropping his voice almost to a whisper as he said the last words. 

“‘T am grieved to hear you speak so, Signore Marchese,” said the 
Lady Elena. ‘I had hoped—Here is my husband. It will be for 
me to introduce you to your uncle, Signore Marchese, as an old 
acquaintance,” she added, with a pale and rather wan smile, as the 
Marchese Ercole entered the room. 

The ex-Monsignore seemed inclined in a pompous sort of way to 
get up the scene of meeting with his long-lost daughter and the 
nephew, who came to thrust him from his seat, with some little melo- 
dramatic propriety of emotion, but on finding not the smallest dis- 
position to second him on the part of any of the assembled party, 
he relapsed at once into commonplace, and a few proper observations 
respecting the inscrutableness of the ways of Providence, with a 
considerable feeling of relief. 

“Tt becomes us all,” he said, “and perhaps I may say, it more 
especially becomes and behoves me to submit myself with unquestion- 
ing reverence to the will of heaven. But it certainly is a very in- 
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scrutable dispensation, and perhaps I may say, with all humility, 
singularly trying one, that this discovery should not have been made 
before I had taken the step of quitting the ecclesiastical carcer.”’ 
The Lady Elena, at this point of her husband’s speech, turned away 
to the large recessed window, which looked out upon the gardens, 
drawing her daughter with her, to separate colloquy there.—“The 
Casaloni,” continued the Marchese, “have had eleven cardinals, 
Signore Marchese !—you will find all the portraits of them in the 
great saloon, up-stairs !—and I suppose—I suppose,” he added, with 
a sigh and an upward glance of pious resignation directed towards 
the rafters above his head, “ that Providence, in its wisdom, did not 
see fit to let us reach the dozen !” 

“ Shail we not see our cousin, Signor Cesare * 
Marchese. 

Leonora darted a quick and startled glance towards the group, 
consisting of the Marchese Ercole, Nanni, and the lawyer, from the 
further end of the room, where she was standing in the window with 
her mother. She turned pale, and a little tremor passed over her; 
and then the pallor gave place to a hot flush, as she felt, rather than 
saw, that her mother’s eye was marking these outward and visible 
signs of the hidden secret of her heart. 

“He waits but to be summoned to our conference,” said the 
Marchese Ercole; “ he thought it better to wait till we had spoken. 
His position is an unfortunate one. Signor Dottore, if you will ring 
the bell, we will send for him.” 

Thus called, Signor Cesare in a few minutes made his appearance. 
His position at that moment was indeed a more unfortunate one 
than any of those present, except Leonora and Nanni, were 
aware of. 

It was evident enough, however, that he felt himself the full 
extent of the misery his faithlessness, his cowardice, and his worldli- 
ness had prepared for him. 

One rapid glance as he entered the room showed him the relative 
positions of the persons in it. There was a small measure of relief in 
finding that Leonora was standing apart, and that it was possible 
for him to address the others without immediately facing her. He 
came forward towards the three men, very pale and crestfallen. He 
would have given much that the “Gufone ” had not been there. 

“Signor Cesare,” said the Marchese, “ I believe you have not now 
to make acquaintance with the Marchese, the discovery of whose birth 
has made—unavoidably—-so great a change in your prospects and 
position. I have the certainty that the Marchese feels as I do,—as 
we all must feel,—the hardship of the case as it affects you.” 

Cesare bowed in silence. 
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said Nanni to the 
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“Yes!” replied Nanni, nodding his head towards Cesare, “ Signor 
Cesare and I know each other.” 

“We have known each other under very different circumstances,” 
rejoined Cesare ;—‘“ under circumstances so different as to change 
every relationship between us. I do not doubt that the Signor 
Marchese Casaloni will feel how much and how many allowances that 
change calls for!” 

While the above short dialogue had been taking place Leonora had 
betrayed her secret to the sharp and experienced eye of the mother. 
She had been trembling and changing colour! She had quivered at 
the first sound of his voice, as if smitten by a sudden palsy stroke. 
The Lady Elena’s eyes were opened. The meaning of the warnings 
her strange visitor in the garden had urged upon her, flashed upon 
her mind with the suddenness of lightning. And a pang of bitter 
regret for the proud confidence which had prompted her to pay no 
attention to them wrung her heart. For Leonora had been saying 
words to her mother, while they had been standing together in the 
recess of the window, which had forced upon her mind the conviction 
that she had at last recovered her daughter only to lose her again for 
ever. And she thought that if that fatal marriage between Cesare 
and the daughter of the Maremma outlaw had never taken place, all 
this might have been otherwise. Now she saw that it could not, for 
the resolution which her newly-found daughter had been communi- 
cating to her, was one which she felt in her heart would not be 
changed. 

“Tt cannot be denied,” said the Marchese Ercole in reply to the 
last words of Cesare, “that the position is an unfortunate one; and 
my nephew the Marchese——” 

“ Colendissimo, Signor Zio,” said Nanni, interrupting him, “ my 
most respected uncle, I have thought of all this—and of some other 
things—and I have made up my mind to a determination, which 
will, I think, save much trouble. Signora Marchesa, Cousin Leonora, 
will you kindly let me speak to you too, at the same time ?” 

The Marchesa Elena thus appealed to, came forward to the middle 
of the room where the group of men were standing, and Leonora 
followed her, with her eyes persistently fixed on the floor. 

Nanni gave her one long and earnest look, and, for a second, her 
eyes met his before he spoke again. 

“Signore Marchese, my respected uncle,” he began again, “I will 
tell you how I mean to try and mend the trouble that has fallen on 
many of us. When I was born, I was thrust out of the way because I 
was not wanted in the world. When I am found again, it is to make 
trouble to everybody. We Casaloni will make ourselves quits with 
the Church. She lost one of the family in you, she shall gain one in 
me. I don’t mean to say that ” here his voice trembled a little, 
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and he stole a look at Leonora, whose eyes remained obstinately 
glued to the ground. “Ido not say,” he went on, recovering him- 
self, “that I should have acted in this way, if—if other matters had 
not made me see that a cloister is the fittest place in this world for 
me. As it is, I shall find one to hide in. Let Signor Cesare retain 
the position to which he was invited by the family. He is in every 
way fitter for it than I. Let him be the heir to the family honours, 
and the continuer of its grandeur. There is a place, I know, on the 
Apennine, above Gubbio—Avellino, they call it-—a Camaldolese 
monastery, Signor Zio. I will go and end my days there!” 

“Nanni,” said Leonora, putting out her hand to take his, and 
looking wistfully into his face, while carefully turning her shoulder 
towards Cesare, “I would that it were not necessary that we two 
should part for ever. I would—I would—that it were not. But it 
is better so. I have already been telling my lady-mother that I have 
come to the same resolution that you have. I/ mio Signore padre will 
seek for me some house of good nuns, who will take me among them. 
I am tired, very tired, of the world !” 

There was much and long discussion, and sundry attempts on the 
part of the Marchese Ercole and his wife to change the determina- 
tion of the two newly-found members of the family. But it was 
in vain. 

The coarsely-expressed exultation of Sandro Vallardi, the efforts 
of Cesare to conceal his exultation, the astonishment of Dr. Profondi, 
the disappointment of the Marchese and of the Lady Elena, must be 
pictured by my readers for themselves. 

Nanni and Leonora were both unshakable in their resolution. 
Leonora took the veil in a house of Benedictine nuns among the hills 
which border and look down on the Roman Campagna, on the eastern 
side. But she did not live long. 

Nanni, on the contrary, lived to old age amid the snows and 
storms of the mountain-home he had chosen. It is the same convent 
of Camaldolese monks which is memorable as having afforded hos- 
pitality to Dante. And if that circumstance had not acted as an 
incentive to induce the present writer to visit it, the foregoing 
excerpt from the chronicles of a great Roman family would probably 
never have been presented to an English reader. 


T. A. Trooper. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





Ir is difficult not to measure the importance of an election by the 
excitement of those engaged in it. Noise and numbers go for some- 
thing even with the wisest. To any one interested in the politics of 
the United States this temptation is especially present. American 
electioneering borrows its dimensions from nature, and overpowers 
you with the vastness of its scale. And yet, when the questions im- 
mediately affected by the recent contest for the Presidentship come 
to be disentangled from the exaggerations of partisan oratory, they 
seem of wonderfully small moment. If Mr. Seymour had been 
elected it is not likely that the policy of the North towards the South 
would in the long run have differed much from what it will be under 
General Grant. It might have been somewhat more favourable at 
first, but the inevitable reaction would probably have made it ‘so 
much the less favourable at last. Instead of the uniformly moderate 
temperature the South will now experience, she would have tasted the 
extremes of heat and cold. If Mr. Wade or Mr. Sumner had been 
the choice of the Republican party, every one who does not wish to 
see the Southern States excluded altogether from the pale of political 
freedom would have been bound to wish success to the Democratic 
candidate. But General Grant was nominated because he had 
abstained from committing himself to the declared policy of the 
Republican leaders; and it was only by availing themselves of the 
cover his name afforded that the latter escaped the disgrace of being 
formally disowned by their party. It is true,a Democratic victory 
would have given the South a friendly executive; but the very con- 
sciousness of this fact would have raised alarms in the North, and 
thereby paralysed the President’s action. No one is ever the gainer 
by being helped to shut his eyes to facts; and, to judge by recent 
appearances, there was considerable dangcr that the election of Mr. 
Seymour would have had this effect upon his Southern supporters. 
There are certain points established by the war which no transfer of 
party power is likely to unsettle. Whether the actual holders of 
office are Republicans or Democrats, the Northern public will 
certainly not suffer slavery to be reintroduced, or the right of secession 
to be reasserted ; but when once it is, thoroughly satisfied as to these 
two questions it will have no motive for keeping the South out of the 
Union. The success of this or that party may slightly hasten or 
retard the event, but it will not alter the conditions under which 
alone it will be accomplished. Mr. Seymour’s election would have 
implied no change in the determination of the North not to leave the 
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Negroes unprotected after emancipating them for its own ends, and 
not to risk that national unity which has been established at so 
tremendous a cost. Never, perhaps, has a contest of equal magnitude 
had smaller issues immediately depending on it. 

I do not mean to imply that the war has settled everything, and 
unsettled nothing, and that the American people have only to com- 
pose their sectional differences in order go on exhibiting themselves 
as a sort of happy family among nations. On the contrary, there is 
one question raised by the war, or rather by the terms on which it 
was brought to an end, that may count among the most vital ever 
submitted to a self-governing community. But this question has 
not, so far as I know, been even referred to by either side during the 
late canvass. The omission to do so, strange as it may be in itself, 
is rendered perfectly intelligible by the position of parties in the 
United States. The Republicans are entirely satisfied with what 
has been done. The war was the work of their own hands, and if 
the result is not in all respects what they intended, there is no reason 
to doubt that it will eventually become so. The question which it 
raised is, in their eyes, a foregone conclusion; the danger it has made so 
imminent is to them no danger at all. From the Democrats a 
different course might have been expected, if they had not in- 
capacitated themselves from pursuing it by their conduct during the 
war. If the Democratic party had been true to its own professed 
principles it would have offered no opposition to secession. The 
“War Democrat” was a simple anomaly in American politics. He 
had been preaching State rights and State sovereignty all his life, 
and when the South translated his sermon into act, and vindicated 
State rights by resuming the powers she claimed to have only parted 
with during pleasure, he shrank back from the legitimate application 
of his own doctrines. He was carried away by national enthusiasm 
in himself, or thought it expedient to bow to it in others, and under 
this pressure, whether from within or without, he allowed consistency 
to go to the wall. 

The consequences of this abandonment of the old Democratic 
platform became apparent as soon as peace was restored. The 
Democrats could not admit that a war to which they had given their 
consent had been carried on in direct defiance of the Constitution 
as previously interpreted by themselves. They were forced to devise 
a theory, according to which the ordinances of secession passed by 
the Southern States were merely so much waste paper, since no State, 
be its wrongs what they might, could ever voluntarily withdraw 
from the Union, into which it had voluntarily entered. The weakness 
of the party from that time to this has been largely owing to this 
cause. They have obstinately ignored patent facts, because to do so 
was the only means of reconciling their practice during the war to 
their theory before the war. The whole contest of the past autumn 
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has, so far as the Democrats are concerned, been carried on on a false 
issue. The Democrats have professed to be maintaining State rights, 
whereas, in any sense which is worth struggling for, State rights 
are dead. Asa form of municipal institutions, as a pretentious and 
dignified variety of local self-government, States may continue to exist; 
but in the acceptation in which the term was formerly understood, 
they are virtually extinct. Of what value is a right that has no 
authority by which it can be enforced? If the rights are encroached 
upon by the Central Government, there is no power that can resist 
the trespasser. It will be vain to appeal to the Constitution, for the 
interpretation of the Constitution will rest with the authority against 
which it is invoked. Congress can give no protection, for Congress 
will be itself the aggressor. The Supreme Court can only intervene 
when the point in dispute can be reduced to the form of a suit in 
law or equity; and how seldom this happens may be gathered from 
the fact that the Reconstruction Acts have never come properly 
before it, and even if the judges should have the opportunity and the 
will to use their Constitutional powers for the defence of an oppressed 
State, what guarantee is there that their decrees, when pronounced, 
will be obeyed? Formerly, behind all these imperfect securities, 
there lay the knowledge that in the last resort the aggrieved State 
might withdraw altogether from the Union. Now the appeal to this 
supreme sanction is for ever made impossible, and in its destruction 
that of the others has been virtually involved. When, therefore, 
the Democrats talk of accepting the results of the war, and then in 
the same breath repeat the old phrases about State rights, they 
are unconsciously using language which is either unmeaning or 
inconsistent. To accept the results of the war is their most obvious, 
and probably their wisest policy, since to adopt any other would be 
to shut themselves out from political life for a period, to which it 
would be difficult to assign a term. But to accept the results of the 
war means to recognise the interpretation of the Constitution which 
the war has established, and this interpretation is one that, if con- 
sistently carried out, reduces State rights to a mere name. It is 
quite possible that everything which has hitherto been done by the 
several States, without reference to the central authority, may 
continue to be done by them, as a matter of administrative con- 
venience. Yorkshire and Devonshire do a large amount of business 
for themselves without the aid or interference of Parliament, but we 
do not talk of Shire rights. Of course there is still a vast difference 
between the degrees of independence enjoyed by an American State 
and an English County, and the former has the advantage, if 
advantage it be, of a written Constitution, while the latter is 
only protected by tradition and custom. But the difference has 
ceased to be anything more than a difference of degree. The 
_ United States now constitute a sovereign whole, made up of sepa- 
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rate integers, not a series of sovereign integers combined into a 
whole for certain defined purposes. As long as the interests of the 
Central Government and of the several States continue identical, there 
may be no external evidence of the change that has taken place in 
their mutual relations. By-and-by, however, the interest of some 
State will be, or will seem to its citizens to be, opposed to that of the 
Union; and when that day comes, it needs no prophet to say how 
the “rights” of the integers will be dealt with. The great fault of 
the Democratic party is that they cannot or will not sec this. They 
think that, after fighting for four years to put down a resistance 
which was the assertion of State rights in an extreme, but still 
legitimate form, the victors can again set up the principle they were 
at so much pains to destroy. Set it up again no doubt they may, 
jast as a conqueror will sometimes restore as a puppet the prince 
whom he has overthrown as an equal. 

But the resemblance between the two positions is merely verbal. 
The fact remains that the rights in the one case, as the sovereignty 
in the other, are now held by the favour, and exercised by the 
sufferance, of a stronger power. To judge by the Democratic 
speeches reported in the American papers, this fact has not been 
so much as recognised during the canvass; but till some such 
recognition becomes apparent, American politics will have no 
hopeful interest for outside observers, Interest of another kind, 
indeed, there may be. The Abolitionist party in the United States 
have transferred to the struggles for Negro suffrage the enthusiasm 
they formerly felt for Negro emancipation. In a manner, indeed, 
they were bound to do so. They have freed the Negro by force of 
arms, and they cannot in honour leave him helpless in the midst of 
a hostile population. For that it is hostile is in a great measure 
their own work. They have created the conditions under which the 
black race now finds itself placed, and the least they can do isto help 
it to make those conditions endurable. How far they will succeed in 
their effort is a matter on which I have no wish to give an opinion. 
The difficulty of the task is undoubted. To shape the character and 
guide the destinies of several millions of people is no slight work, 
even when those who undertake it are in constant intercourse with 
the objects of their solicitude, and have no opposition to encounter 
from any other quarter. In this case the problem is, how these ends 
can be effected by philanthropists living at a distance, against 
the will of a superior race actually living on the spot. But the 
interest felt in such an experiment as this differs altogether from 
that excited by the effort to compass an attainable end by practicable 
methods. The constitutional problem raised by the war is strictly of 
this latter character. Other nations have solved it. The United 
States had at one time come very near solving it. It only remains 
to inquire whether, in its own nature, it is worth solving. 
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The question I refer to is nothing short of this :—Shall the Govern- 
ment of the United States continue to deserve the name of a Consti- 
tutional Republic? I am aware that to many readers this will seem 
a supremely absurd inquiry. A large section of English Liberals 
have long pointed to the United States as the great model to which 
other nations will conform themselves, in proportion as their ideas of 
freedom become more expanded. The features in their Government 
which have been thus commended to our study and imitation have 
only become more prominent under the influence of recent events. The 
doctrine that the people may do what it will, and the identification 
of the people with the numerical majority, have been developed to 
the utmost by the civil war. They have been the cardinal principles 
on which the policy of the North has been based. If the people has 
not the right to do what it will, or if the majority in any given 
community is not the people, there is no longer any justification for 
the armed coercion of the Southern States. And yet the view of the 
United States Government which is ordinarily taken by its English 
admirers is singularly inconsistent with its Constitution and history. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that in no popular Government 
yet known has the majority gone for so little, or the action of the 
people been fenced round with so many checks. The Constitution 
could not have been established in the first instance, even between 
those States which were willing to adopt it, without the consent of 
nine States out of thirteen; so that the votes of the five smallest 
States, containing only a fraction of the total population, would have 
made the Union impossible. The provision for the revisal of the 
Constitution requires the consent of two-thirds of the States before 
an amendment can be even proposed, and of three-fourths of them 
before it can be ratified. Consequently, twenty-three out of the 
thirty-six States of which the Union now consists—including pos- 
sibly all the largest—would be unable to get an amendment con- 
sidered ; whereas the twenty-four smallest States can insist upon this 
being done against the wishes of a great majority of the total popu- 
lation of the country. The result of the provision as to ratification 
is still more striking. A proposed amendment can be defeated by 
ten States out of the thirty-six, though it may kave the support of 
the other twenty-six; and yet, so great is the variation in the 
numerical importance of the several States, the twenty-seven States 
whose consent is required for ratification may only comprise a 
minority of the population. The constitution of the Senate, again, 
is altogether opposed to the principle of an absolute majority, since 
it allows a measure which has been passed by an overwhelming 
popular vote in the House of Representatives to be defeated by the 
Senators from the nineteen smallest States. Or, to take another 
example: an Act which has been passed both by a majority of the 
population and a majority of the States may be declared unconsti- 
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tutional by the Judges, in which case it can only become law through 
the adoption of a constitutional amendment. These are only a few 
of the instances in which the United States Constitution ignores any 
identity between the people and the numerical majority. 

I propose now to inquire what is the principle which underlies, 
and is carried out by, such regulations as those that have been 
quoted; and in what way this principle was guaranteed by the 
existence of State rights. By so doing, I shall best explain the 
problem now submitted to American politicians. 

The principle, then, is that the powers with which, for the sake of 
preserving order, it is necessary to invest a Government, will inevit- 
ably be abused unless means can be devised to prevent it. The 
existence or non-existence of such means determines whether a 
Government is constitutional or absolute; and to ask of a given 
Government, Is it constitutional ? is in effect to ask, Does it make 
any adequate provision for checking this universal tendency ? 
According to some reasoners, this end will be sufficiently attained by 
reducing the powers themselves within the narrowest possible bounds. 
It is only a strong Government, they argue, that can be tyrannical, 
and consequently a nation will be free in proportion as its Govern- 
ment is weak. The fatal objection to this theory is that if you make 
the Government too feeble to do mischief, you will at the same time 
make it too feeble to answer any useful purpose. If the magistrate 
is to be a terror to evil-doers, he must possess an amount of authority 
which will make him, if he be so minded, a terror to those that do 
well. According to another theory, the required protection is to be 
sought in an extended suffrage; and up to a certain point this con- 
trivance does answer the end proposed. It affords, that is to say, a 
sufficient security that the rulers will be chosen by, and be respon- 
sible to, those over whom they are to rule. By making the Govern- 
ment elective it transfers the supreme authority to the electoral body 
—which, if the suffrage be only extensive enough, may consist of 
the entire community. But in effecting this what has been gained ? 
Much, but not all. The right of suffrage furnishes a security that 
the majority will not be oppressed by the minority ; it provides no 
security that the converse process will not take place, and the 
minority be oppressed by the majority. The powers incidental to 
Government must be intrusted by the sovereign community to cer- 
tain agents, and these agents will naturally represent, and will 
govern in the interest of, the majority in the community that 
appoints them. In every case, therefore, where there is a minority 
with interests different from those of the majority, it will be forced 
to sacrifice them at the bidding of the latter. It is possible, indeed, 
that through some change of circumstances the minority may become 
the majority, but the operation of the law will not thereby be 
changed on this account. The only difference will be that what was 
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once the majority will now be the minority, and will be com- 
pelled to submit to the same disadvantages which it formerly 
inflicted on others. No extension of the right of suffrage will 
be sufficient of itself to make a Government constitutional. 
Every member of the community may possess a vote, and yet 
the Government may be as completely absolute as though it 
were exercised by an irresponsible despot. A third theory places the 
necessary protection in a written Constitution. But the interpreta- 
tion of such a document must to a great extent rest with the legisla- 
ture, and in this way the Constitution will be gradually stretched to 
meet the views of the majority. If this process proves insufficient a 
new danger will arise. The Constitution will be set down as anti- 
quated, as no longer carrying out the purposes for which it was 
ordained, as imposing absurd and technical restrictions on the will of 
the sovereign people. Examples of interpretative tampering may 
be found in abundance in the recent legislation of the American 
Congress. Examples of the second kind are rare in the United 
States, where the letter of the Constitution is still regarded with 
considerable reverence, but the form such arguments assume will be 
familiar to all who are acquainted with the American articles in the 
London Spectator. 

A fourth expedient, which has of late found a good deal of favour 
in England, is what is known as the representation of minorities. 
It is admitted that minorities want some kind of protection, and it 
is supposed that this need will be supplied by giving them a propor- 
tionate representation in the legislature. But no scheme of propor- 
tionate representation can convert a minority into a majority, and 
anything less than this will leave the weaker party as completely 
unprotected as if it had not been represented. The object to be kept 
in view is not to lessen the voting power of the majority, but to 
furnish them with a constraining motive for not exercising that 
power except on proper subjects and for proper reasons. 

What, then, is the preventive agent which can restrain this 
invariable tendency on the part of Governments to use their powers 
for the oppression of the weaker part of the community—whether 
this weaker part be the whole subject population, as in an absolute 
monarchy, or the subject minority, as in an absolute democracy ? 
The United States, which has given so many occasions for asking 
this question, has supplied the answer through one of her foremost 
writers and statesmen. 

‘‘There is but one certain mode,” says Calhoun, ‘‘in which this result can be 
secured ; and that is by ‘the adoption of some restriction or limitation which 
shall so effectually prevent any one interest, or combination of interests, from 
obtaining the exclusive control of the Government, as to render hopeless all 
attempts directed to that end. There is, again, but one mode in which this can 


be effected, and that is by taking the sense of each interest or portion of the 
community which may be unequally and injuricusly affected by the action of 
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the Government, separately through its own majority, or in some other way by 
which its voice may be fairly expressed, and to require the consent of each 
interest either to put or to keep the Government in action. This, too, can be 
accomplished only in one way,—and that is, by such an organism of the 
‘Government, and, if necessary for the purpose, of the community also, as will, 
by dividing and distributing the powers of Government, give to each division 
or interest, through its appropriate organ, either a concurrent voice in making 
and executing the laws, or a veto on their execution. . . . Such an organism 
as this, combined with the right of suffrage, constitutes, in fact, the elements 
of constitutional Government. The one, by rendering those who make and 
execute the laws responsible to those on whom they operate, prevents the 
rulers from oppressing the ruled; and the other, by making it impossible for 
any one interest, or combination of interests, or class, or order, or portion of 
the community, to obtain exclusive control, prevents any one of them from 
oppressing the other. ... . The necessary consequence of taking the sense of 
the community by the concurrent majority is, as has been explained, to give to 
each interest or portion of the community a negative on the others. It is 
this mutual negative among its various conflicting interests which invests 
each with the power of protecting itself, and places the rights and safety of 
each where only they can be securely placed—under its own guardianship. 
Without this there.can be no systematic, peaceful, or effective resistance to the 
others ; and without this there can be no constitution. .. . 

‘* It is indeed the single or one power which excludes the negative, and con- 
stitutes absolute Government, and not the nwmber in whom the power is vested. 
The numerical majority is as truly a single power, and excludes the negative as 
completely, as the absolute Government of one or of thefew. The former is as 
much the absolute Government of the democratic or popular form as the latter 
of the monarchical or aristocratical. It has accordingly, in common with 
them, the same tendency to oppression and abuse of power. Constitutional 
Governments, of whatever form, are, indeed, much more similar to each other 
in their structure and character than they are respectively to the absolute 
Governments even of their own class. All constitutional Governments, of what- 
ever class they may be, take the sense of the community by its parts, each 
through its appropriate organ, and regard the sense of all its parts as the sense 
of the whole. They all rest on the right of suffrage and the responsibility of 
rulers, directly or indirectly. On the contrary, all absolute Governments, of 
whatever form, concentrate power in one uncontrolled and responsible individual 
or body, whose will is regarded as the sense of the community. And hence the 
great and broad distinction between Governments is, not that of the one, the 
few, or the many, but of the constitutional and the absolute. On the contrary, 
the Government of the concurrent majority, where the organism is perfect, 
excludes the possibility of oppression, by giving to each interest, or portion, or 
order—where there are established classes—the means of protecting itself, by 
its negative, against all measures caleulated to advance the peculiar interests of 
others at its expense. Its effect, then, is to cause the different interests, portions, 
or orders, as the case may be, to desist from attempting to adopt any measure 
calculated to promote the prosperity of one or more, by sacrificing that of others, 
and thus to force them to unite in such measures only as would promote the 
prosperity of all, as the only means to prevent the suspension of the action of 
the Government, and thereby to avoid anarchy—the greatest of all evils. It is 
by means of such authorised and effectual resistance that oppression is pre- 
vented, and the necessity of resorting to force superseded, in Governments of 
the concurrent majority ; and hence compromise, instead of force, becomes their 
conservative principle.” ! 


The peculiar combination of State and Federal authority which 
the Government of the United States presented before the war 
(1) Works, vol. i. pp. 25—38. 
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supplied this safeguard in very great perfection. For the nature 
and operation of this guarantee I shall again quote Calhoun. 

‘* As parties to the constitutional compact, they [i.e., the people of the several 
States, regarded as independent and sovereign communities] retain the right, 
unrestricted, which appertains to such a relation in all cases where it is not 
surrendered, to judge as to the extent of the obligation imposed by the agree- 
ment or compact—in the first instance, where there is a higher authority ; 
and in the last resort, where there is none. The principle on which this asser- 
tion rests is essential to the nature of contracts, and is in accord with universal 
practice. But the right to judge as to the extent of the obligation imposed 
necessarily involves the right of pronouncing whether an act of the Federal 
Government, or any of its departments, be, or be not, in conformity to the provi- 
sions of the constitutional compact; and if decided to be inconsistent, of pro- 
nouncing it to be unauthorised by the Constitution, and therefore null, void, 
and of no effect. If the Constitution be a compact, and the several States, 
regarded in their sovereign character, be parties to it, all the rest follow as 
necessary consequences. ... . But the right, with all these consequences, is 
not more certain than that possessed by the several States, as parties to the 
compact, of interposing for the purpose of arresting, within their respective 
limits, an act of the Federal Government in violation of the Constitution, and 
thereby of preventing the delegated from encroaching on the reserved powers. 
Without such right all the others would be barren and useless abstractions, and 
just as puerile as the right of judging without the right of pronouncing an act 
to be unconstitutional, and, as such, null and void. Nor is this right more 
certain than that of the States, in the same character and capacity, to decide on 
the mode and measure to be adopted to arrest the act, and prevent the encroach- 
ment on the reserved powers. It is a right indispensable to all the others, and 


without which they would be valueless.” ! 

Two objections may perhaps be urged to this view of the United 
States Government. In the first place, it may be said that the whole 
theory of compact was rejected by the majority of American statesmen 
and jurists, and was proved to demonstration to be inconsistent with 
the true sense of the Constitution. I am not anxious to answer this 
argument. I can accept it, if need were, in its entirety, without in 
any way derogating from the truth of what I have said. I do not 
see, as a matter of fact, that the sense in which the Constitution is to 
be taken really affected even the question whether secession was 
justifiable. It cannot be doubted that the interpretation given above 
was that which the Southern States attached to the Constitution from 
a period not long subsequent to their original ratification of it. 
Under Mr. Adams, the second President of the United States, 
resolutions were passed by the Legislatures of Virginia and Kentucky 
which leave no doubt as to the sense in which those two States 
accepted the document lately signed on their behalf. The former 
declares that “in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exercise of other powers not granted by the said compact [i.e., the 
Constitution of the United States], the States who are parties thereto 
have the right, and are in duty bound to interpose for arresting the 
progress of the evil, and for maintaining within their respective 
limits the authentic rights and liberties appertaining to them,” and 

(1) Works, vol. i. pp. 277—279. 
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expresses regret “that indications have appeared of a design to 
expound certain general phrases so as to consolidate the States by 
degrees into one sovereignty.” The Kentucky Resolutions, drawn 
by Mr. Jefferson himself, declare that “to a compact under the style 
and title of the Constitution of the United States each State acceded 
as a State, and is anintegral party,—its co-States forming as to itself 
the other party; that the Government created by this compact was 
not made the exclusive or final judge of the extent of the powers 
delegated to it . . . . but that, as in all other cases of compact among 
parties having no common judge, each party has a right to judge for 
itself as well of infractions as of the mode and measure of redress.” 
The Virginia Resolutions were subsequently referred back to a Com- 
mittee of the State Legislature, of which Mr. Madison, one of the 
authors of the “ Federalist,” was chairman. ‘The Report of this Com- 
mittee declares that the people of the several States have the right “to 
decide in the last resort whether the compact made by them be 
violated ;” that this ultimate right extends “to the violation by one 
delegated authority as well as another, by the judiciary as well as by 
the executive or the legislative ;”’ and, therefore, that “‘ however true 
it may be that the judicial department is, in all questions submitted 
to it by the forms of the Constitution, to decide in the last resort, 
this resort must necessarily be deemed the last in relation to the 
authority of the other departments of the Government; not in relation 
to the rights of the parties to the Constitutional Compact.” It will 
be seen that these statements, contemporaneous as they almost are 
with the foundation of the Republic, cover the whole ground which was 
formulated long afterwards by Calhoun, and acted on later still by 
the Seceding States. The interpretation thus put upon the Con- 
stitution may have been a wrong one, but if it expressed the sense in 
which the Southern States accepted it in the first instance, they had 
a clear right to put an end to a contract which turned out to be 
something different from what they had meant it to be. This 
question, however, has now become purely historical. It cannot be too 
often repeated that the war has settled it once for all. 

I do not blame the Democratic party for conceding this. They 
would have been blinder even than they are if they had not done so. 
The fault I find with them is, that seeing this, they should not see 
more. By establishing the Northern interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, the war has swept away the chief security on which Calhoun 
relied for checking the tendency of the United States Government 
to become an absolute, instead of a constitutional, democracy. He 
may have been wrong in attaching so much importance to State 
rights, but whether he was wrong or right, the virtual excision of 
the doctrine from the Constitution cannot fairly be represented as 
anything short of a revolution. The securities which still remain 
may answer the same purpose, but it is for the Democratic party to 
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show that they do so. When the corner-stone of a building has 
been removed, the burden of proof certainly lies on those who main- 
tain it is as strong as ever. 

Some light is thrown on the value of these alleged securities by the 
history of the Tariff controversy of 1828—33. It is worth mention- 
ing here both for this reason, and also because it supplies an answer to 
the second objection mentioned in the last paragraph. The origin of 
the controversy was this:—The United States Constitution provides 
in the 8th section of the first article that Congress “ shall have power 
to levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States.” In 1828, and again in 1832, Acts were passed by 
which the duties on imports were enormously increased at a time 
when the revenue of the country was in a singularly flourishing 
state. .It could not be, and in fact was not, denied that the new 
tariff was imposed for the purpose of protecting the Northern manu- 
factures, which were unable at that time to compete, except on these 
terms, with those of Europe. Here, therefore, was a direct applica- 
tion of the powers of the Central Government to an object not con- 
templated by the Constitution. As the purpose of the Bill was not 
suffered to appear on the face of it, it was impossible to contest its 
validity before the Supreme Court. Congress had an undoubted 
right to levy duties for certain ends, and there was nothing of which 
the judges could take hold to show that the duties levied by this 
Act were designed for extra-constitutional objects. When it was 
found that remonstrance and argument were of no avail, South 
Carolina called a convention, by which the Tariff Act was declared 
unconstitutional and void, and announced to the Central Govern- 
ment that the levying of United States Dues would be resisted 
throughout the State. The debates in the Senate to which this 
series of measures gave rise include two of the most famous in 
American history—the discussion between Mr. Hayne and Mr. 
Webster in 1830, and that between Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun 
in 1833. The particular issue was evaded by a compromise, which 
left the substantial victory with South Carolina; but the controversy 
is peculiarly applicable to my purpose, because it furnishes an 
instance in which nothing short of independent State action would 
have sufficed to protect the interests of the weaker party. The Pre- 
sident and Congress were both committed to a protectionist policy. 
The judiciary was necessarily unable to divine the intentions of the 
legislature except from its acts. But here the acts were strictly 
constitutional, for they were empowered by the express terms of that 
instrument to collect duties. That the intention with which they 
collected them in the particular instance was one not contemplated 
by the Constitution, was not so patent as to override the presumption 
that a measure which has received the sanction of both Houses and 
of the President is a valid exercise of legislative power. 
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It will, I am aware, be said by people for whom I have a very high 
respect, that I have altogether mis-stated the question ; that the real 
cause of the quarrel between the two sections of the Union was slavery, 
and nothing but slavery; and that it was to protect slavery that the 
doctrine of State rights was, if not invented, at least put forward so 
prominently, and that slavery was the proximate cause of the contest 
in its final phase is perfectly true. But to regard slavery, and not the 
dispute about State rights, as the ultimate cause of the civil war, is in 
plain words to put the cart before the horse. It was the disposition on 
the part of the Northern States to attribute increased power to the 
Central Government, and to invest it with more and more of a national, 
as opposed to a federal, character that gave the question of slavery 
the prominence it finally assumed. So long as the independent and 
sovereign character of the separate States was present to the minds 
of the people, even an ardent Abolitionist might content himself with 
reflecting that he had no concern with the sins of other com- 
munities. Englishmen have at different times held very strong 
opinions against Negro slavery, but they have never on that account 
thought themselves precluded from forming alliances with Spain or 
Brazil ; and though the bond between the State of Massachusetts 
and the State of South Carolina was infinitely closer than that of 
mere alliance, it was still, in the first instance, loose enough to 
exempt a citizen of the former from any sense of implication in the 
acts of the citizens of the latter. ‘Ihe more the idea of a consoli- 
dated Government gained ground in the North, the less possible it be- 
came for the Abolitionists to excuse their inaction on this plea, and 
their adoption of an aggressive policy towards slavery dates from the 
prominence given to the national theory by the incidents oi the 
Tariff controversy. T'anatical aggression soon roused the South to 
an equally fanatical defence, and as a result of the change an amount 
of passion was imparted to the controversy about State rights to 
which it had previously been a stranger. 

I have wandered far enough away from the question whether 
General Grant or Mr. Seymcur would have made the best President. 
But I hope that, in doing so, I have made it clearer why the contest 
which has just closed seems to me so unimportant. What the Demo- 
cratic party ought to have said was this :—‘ We know that in pro- 
nouncing definitely against secession, for any cause or under any 
circumstances, we have sacrificed a security that the minority will 
not be subjected to the unchecked control of the majority, which, in 
the judgment of some of our greatest statesmen, is absolutely essen- 
tial to the maintenance of constitutional Government in the United 
States. Whether the sacrifice was demanded by national safety or 
prompted by national pride is immaterial. It has been made, and it 
cannot be recalled. But State rights were, after all, but one method 
among several by which the supremacy of the concurrent over the 
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numerical majority can be asserted. It was their connection with 
that supremacy which gave them their chief value, and if the same 
end can be secured in another way we shall retain the substance, 
though we may have lost the form.” Unfortunately, they have said 
nothing of the kind. Throughout their recent speeches they have 
argued asif the war had been a thing apart from, instead of the natural 
consequence of, a conflict of principles which has lasted as long as 
the Union itself. They have spoken of the Constitution as in all 
respects unaltered save by the recent Republican legislation. The 
only lesson they have cared to convey to the electors is, that if the 
Democrats were once restored everything would go on as before. 
Such a language as this seems to me simply misleading. The 
Republican party are at least consistent. They have succeeded in 
affixing to the Constitution an interpretation which, under various 
names, they have lgng endeavoured to put upon it. They have 
argued and fought for the supremacy of the numerical majority in 
the United States, and they have their reward. They have no 
recollection of better things to damp their exultation, no traditions 
of statesmanship that are incompatible with the popular absolutism 
which they now regard as the ideal of political freedom. If the 
future history of the United States is merely to furnish fresh illus- 
trations of the Demecracy which apes Republicanism; if that carefully- 
devised Constitution which taxed to the utmost the intellect, the 
patience, and the self-devotion of the statesmen of 1787, is to sink 
by uneasy stages to the vulgar level of French Imperialism; if the 
checks with which it surrounded those selfish tendencies, that if left 
uncontrolled, are sure in the end to mar every human work, are 
to be scattered to the winds ;—I can see no reason why the politicians 
on whose heads will rest the shame of having brought all this to 
pass, should not be left to the enjoyment of the spoils for which they 
have so blindly laboured. If I have any wish for the future success 
of the Democratic party, it is because it is identified with the names 
of those American statesmen who have most clearly foretold, and 
most energetically protested against, the evil days they saw from 
afar. If the profound wisdom and the enlightened zeal which 
characterise Calhoun’s writings—writings which have been well 
described as “the very perfection of political truth ”’—are ever to 
be again displayed on the field of American politics, there is at least 
more chance that they will revive among the Democrats, who still 
profess to revere his. name, than among the Republicans, to whom 
he is simply the embodiment of doctrines they have passionately 
opposed. But the patient reflection which can alone lead to a clearer 
understanding of things around them is more likely to be arrived at 
in opposition than in office, and for this reason I see little cause to 
regret Mr. Seymour’s defeat. D. C. Larusury. 
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“Ce reproche—d’aimer les innovations—ne peut étre fait de bonne foi que par des 
hommes livrés 4 la plus honteuse ignorance. Il suffit de jeter les yeux autour de soi, 
pour voir que tous les peuples ont un intérét pressant 4 voir s’exécuter de grandes 
innovations. Le goit pour leschoses nouvelles est une de ces accusations vagues que 
les sots et les fripons ne se lassent de répéter contre les hommes qui ont de l’esprit ou 
des vertus. Pourquoi done innover ? disait un Fermier-Général en 1775; est-ce que nous 
ne sommes pas bien ?’’—Convorcer. 


THE persons who believe that a mere change in political forms, without 
a change in moral or religious ideas, or in the material circumstances 
of the community, is able to produce a revolution, ought to have their 
eyes opened by the events of the last three months. The new voters 
have come into power, and they have returned the old kind of men, 
on the old principles. There will be nothing of the air of an excited 
National Assembly about the new Parliament. No rash pentecostal 
Fourth of August is likely to accomplish itself, to the destruction of 
privileges, titles, feudal immunities, and the other buttresses of an aristo- 
cratic system. The amount of stake in the country held by the new 
chamber is not a shilling below the regulation standard. The 
colonels, squires, lawyers, railway directors, financing men with pots- 
de-vin, creeping things, millionaires in search of social tone, patrician 
striplings, are all there in as great force as ever. Noadumbration of a 
Robespierre lurks in the back benches. No unbreeched one has found 
his way behind the veil of the holy place. The nincompoop of politics 
may be there; not the horny-handed artisan, but young lords from 
Scotland or the Midland Counties. The political adventurer may have 
forced-an entrance; the needy patrician, haunting public places in 
search of sportuda in one form or other, is never wanting in aristocratic 
countries. Turning from the men to their pledges, we find, with 
scarce an exception, that these are fully as harmless, quite as conven- 
tional, altogether as safe as pledges ever were. There has been a 
whisper or two about primogeniture in Radical boroughs; a candidate 
here or there has talked about the conversion of the army into a 
national force ; somebody has said solemnly that the House of Lords 
must be prepared, like all other institutions in these tremendous 
times, to give an account of itself; pretty loud murmurs have been 
heard against the English Establishment in this place and that. 
But of a new Charter, with five or other number of points, of an 
accepted Radical programme, of a deliberate credo of demolition or 
reconstruction, there has been no sign. The Conservative party have 
been vanquished, but Conservatism as a social principle has suffered 
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no defeat, nor has Radicalism, as a social principle, won any victory. 
The tone of the new chamber promises to be exactly as the tone of 
the old, and there is no reason for believing that, though the majori- 
ties will be larger, a single measure can be passed through the pre- 
sent reformed House of Commons which could not have very well 
been passed through the House of Commons unreformed. 

Now, whether this result is matter for lamentation or rejoicing, for 
delight or wonder, it ought, at any rate, to lead to one good effect. 
We ought to hear no more talk, either from the genuine Tories or from 
Tories in Whig clothing, about what for many months past they 
have been in the habit of styling the revolutionary party. Con- 
servative critics, and the two or three ancient pedants of a Liberalism 
which has done its work, who, in the columns of the genteel press, 
are accustomed to denounce their successors in the cause as a malig- 
nant sect of active and venomous agitators for the destruction of the 
Constitution, ought really to see that their alarms are excessive. 
The result of the election must persuade them that their little stock 
of well-worn allusions to Robespierre and Marat, to the Convention 
and the guillotine, will certainly have to be laid aside. Their historic 
imagination will have by-and-by to be enlarged enough to reveal to 
them that the few months of the Terror, even supposing them 
never to find out that the Terror was not the French Revolution, 
do not form a felicitous parallel to any political change which is 
possible in this country. It will be no small thing gained if the in- 
structors of the public, taught by the way in which these elections 
have been conducted, and the way in which they have gone, cease to 
excite apprehensions and prejudice by clumsy and ignorant invective 
against educated Jacobins. The trick is not unfamiliar, and it has 
not always been unsuccessful in retarding social progress. Both in 
France and England a reactionary party have before now contrived to 
impede movement forward by imputing to their opponents violent 
designs, the bare mention of which was enough to inflame every lover 
of order with terror and resentment. The same device is being 
resorted to in our own times, and we may detect already the germs of a 
perilous alliance between genuine Tories and sham Liberals, based on 
a real antipathy to an imaginary faction. The able territorial prince 
of Hatfield and the merchant princes of the Manchester Exchange 
only the other day exchanged their first salutation—omen of a closer 
union to come, which it will tax all the skill and foresight of good 
citizens to bring to nought. The old feudalism and the new, the 
lords of wide domains, and the lords of warehouses and factories, are 
already shaking hands under the plea of fighting an enemy who is a 
shadow and a nightmare, and they will maintain the alliance to fight 
another sort of enemy, who is not a shadow nor a nightmare, but a 
very vigorous and waking reality. 
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The vanity of one or two public writers—antediluvian economists, and 
pre-historic statisticians—mortified to find themselves left stranded, 
and their theories and methods grown stale, assists those who would fain 
stand still or go back, by pertinacious, if wondrously confused, cries that 
the Liberal party is now cursed with an extreme left, who are going to 
hoist the terrible Red Flag. They assume that the later school is 
sacrificing everything like political or economic science to mere bene- 
volent sentiment ; it being credulously supposed of themselves, by 
the way, that their science must be very good just because their 
sentiment is so very bad. The pertinacity of the cry blinds people 
to its incoherency. You ask of whom this deadly and. destructive 
band is composed, and the answer is that its tenets may be compactly 
described as Socialist, Jacobin, Comtist, Ceesarist, and Americanising. 
In other words, red is neatly defined as black and white, for there is 
nothing which the Socialist hates so much as Comtism, nor the 
Comtist as Jacobinism, nor the Imperialist as what he considers the 
weak and inefficient government of America. The truth is, that 
this art of incoherent labelling is borrowed by the dragons of political 
orthodoxy from their keener prototypes who have to defend theo- 
logical orthodoxy. In the horrid strife of sects, it has for many 
centuries been a point of honour to impute the most hateful opinions 
and the foulest practices to anybody who should fail to hit the precise 
mark at which saving doctrine leaves the region, so unfortunately near 
to it, of scandalous and soul-destroying, absurdity. It is not 
uncommon, even now, when civilisation has done so much to miti- 
gate the ferocity of theology, and to infuse into it some sort of reason 
as well as humanity, to hear an heretical person comprehensively 
denounced as an atheist and a deist. An equally nice perception of 
the lines which divide belief is shown by the politically orthodox 
when they stigmatise an adversary as a Jacobin and an Imperialist— 
one who believes at once in Napoleonic despotism and American 
republicanism. 

Another trait may be worth noticing which the Pharisees and 
Sadducees of politics have in common with those of religion. The 
leaders of the various sections that make up the stationary party, 
while habitually assuring all who will listen to them that in the 
extreme left is a source of grave peril to the country, an element of 
destruction to its institutions, which it will need all the patriotic 
energy of sober men to vanquish, yet in the next breath scoff at 
their own creation as a lean and bloodless phantom; what was a 
powerful combination dissolves into a handful of dreamers ; an asso- 
ciation full of menace and danger to society is disparagingly thinned 
down to a little clique of ingenious literary men. If it were 
worth while, one might perhaps take some pains to remind the 
stationary party when they are in this mood that it was a little clique 
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of ingenious literary men which was shaking France to its founda- 
tions a hundred years ago, while the nobles and the court were busy 
with their diversions. 


A very little reflection on the principles which govern social move- 
ments might suffice to quiet: the fears of the political alarmists when 
they are sincere, and to prevent their spread when they are only 
assumed. We look about us in vain for any of the essential condi- 
tions of a violent overthrow of the social fabric. Those who most 
eagerly hope for an ultimate modification of existing institutions 
most clearly perceive that for such a change as they desire to be 
enduring, there must first be a leavening of public opinion with ideas 
to which at present only a few men have reconciled themselves. 
Their sense of the want of preparation in the national intelligence is 
as strong as their dissatisfaction with many of the arrangements 
around them. If a community be suffering under intolerable 
material evils, as France was in the last century, then it is almost 
certain not only that a party will arise, advocating a clean sweep as 
the first end to be aimed at, but that this party will in the long run 
obtain at least a temporary ascendency before the movement closes. 
But nobody, I believe, except in the imagination of agitated foes to 
progress, ever contends that English society labours under such 
insufferable material burdens, that its arrangements are so pro- 
foundly sapped by corruption, as to justify anybody in believing 
that a general destructive movement would displace worse evils than 
those which it would certainly produce. In Ireland the case is 
different, and the only reason which could prevent an Irishman who 
loves his country from promoting a revolution would be the con- 
sciousness that, in the face of English strength, it must fail inevitably 
and most disastrously. But at home here the utmost asked by men 
who are usually called extreme is amelioration and improvement ; 
the gradual adaptation of our system to the wants and contingencies 
of the community; means and willingness to bring our arrange- 
ments more and more closely into harmony with the highest moral 
and social ideas which the current public opinion is capable of 
appreciating and accepting. There is no Jacobinism here, no revo- 
lution in the sense in which alarmists talk about revolution, no 
dreaming about a state of nature, no seeking after Utopia and 
the New Atlantis. A very strong conviction is gaining ground 
that the institutions of the country, and the spirit in which they are 
worked, often much more important than the institutions them- 
selves, do not contribute to the happiness of the nation as widely as 
we have a right to expect. But there is no difference between those 
who most desire movement and those who most distrust it, as to the 
methods and standards by which conclusions are to be tried. A 
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speculative Tory and a speculative Radical perfectly agree that the 
aim of government is to promote the well-being of the whole com- 
munity, and that political arrangements stand or fall by their con- 
formity to this ultimate purpose of such arrangements. An unusually 
foolish Tory may insist that landlords own their property by divine 
right, and his counterpart on the other side may, in the same way, 
insist that property is an infringement of the rights of man. The 
instructed men in neither camp talk about abstract rights, but measure 
every position with reference to its appropriate standard, the highest 
public expediency. 

It is quite true that there is the widest difference between wise 
Conservatives and wise Liberals as to the means by which the public 
interests may be most effectually served. The Conservative ideal of a 
great and happy country is not the Liberal ideal; still neither party, 
through its best representatives, professes to aim at anything other 
than the greatness and happiness of the country. No intelligent 
Conservative can refuse to allow that by the happiness of a nation 
the statesman must mean the happiness of the majority of the persons 
who belong to it. It is impossible for anybody now avowedly to 
take up the old ground that the human race exists for the sake of 
the few, in the sense that it ought so to exist. The Conservative will 
defend monarchy, territorialism, privileged orders, and privileged 
churches, but he is bound to do so on the theory that all these things 
conduce, in their manner and degree, to the highest happiness which 
the majority are capable of attaining, not confining the majority to 
those who live to-day, nor limiting the conception of the highest 
happiness to that which seems possible under the immediate circum- 
stances of the hour. Hence, argument and controversy ought to be 
possible, because there is a common agreement upon the first prin- 
ciple of politics. The Conservative, whether Tory or Whig, must 
stand up for large landed estates because he has convinced himself 
that they are good, in some way or other, for the prosperity of the 
whole country. The enemy of an extension of direct taxation must 
defend his hostility to a change which, at first sight, seems so plainly 
favourable to the poor, by the position that such a change would 
diminish the active capital, both by impairing the portion of profit 
that would otherwise have been capitalised, and by sending it out of 
the country to be employed where taxation is lower, and therefore 
that excess of direct taxation would ultimately inflict an injury on 
the workers. The champion of a State Church, who 1s talking as a 
politician and not as a Churchman, must vindicate that arrangement 
on the ground that it is the means of assuring certain advantages to 
the mass of the particular society, either directly, or else indirectly 
by reaching the half-barbarous fringe by which the mass is skirted. 


Everybody who claims any special provision for a minority, whether 
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in parliamentary representation, in freedom from ‘persecution for 
their opinions, or in anything else, must rest his claim on some 
benefits which the special provision is, in the long run, to be the 
means of conferring not only on the given minority, but on the 
whole body. 

Whatever danger, therefore, may lie in the present situation, 
arises not from a difference of theoretical standard between the party 
of movement and the party of obstruction, but from a more or less 
flat and uncompromising refusal in the latter to have the proposals of 
their opponents referred to any standard at all. Like their proto- 
types in every age, the social obstructionists deliberately circumscribe 
reason, and forbid men under penalties to use their minds upon the 
high political mysteries. The cant of timorous theologians is borrowed 
by timorous politicians, and the public congregation is solemnly 
warned against lending an ear to the deadly fascinations of reason, 
or being led away from the paths of political righteousness by pesti- 
lent exercises of the understanding. To turn criticism upon the 
social system is as high a crime and misdemeanour as it was in olden 
days to question the sovereign authority of the Church, or to examine 
the age, consistency, and moral worth of the Biblical documents. 
The one offence was explained by an inscrutable hatred of God, 
and the other is accounted for by a malignant and unnatural 
hatred of country. To question the perfect wisdom and perfect 
goodness of the political traditions, or their perfect fitness for modern 
circumstances, or even so much as to suggest that there is such a 
question, is to attract a hatred almost religious in its truculence. 

The prevalence of this sort of talk makes it very desirable to expose 
a particularly delusive conception of the function of reason in politics, 
which an ingenious er my is fond of fastening upon the political 
Rationalist. It is constantly assumed that when men talk of bringing 
a social arrangement to the test of reason, they mean some abstract 
reason evolved out of the depths of their own intellectual conscious- 
ness, which incontinently proscribes the prejudices of a community, 
breaks abruptly with the long past, and invites a violent and 
immediate dissolution of social continuity. There may possibly be 
a party somewhere in society worshipping reason in this manner, but 
. as they never speak nor write a word in public disclosing so extra- 
ordinary a kind of fanaticism, we may fairly leave them out of our 
account. And the absence of such a fanaticism is exactly what 
marks the reformers of to-day from the revolutionists of a century 
ago, and is what should warn obstructionists that in spite of the 
rejection of the “new blood” in the fresh Parliament, they have 
more powerful adversaries to deal with than they ever had before. 
The reason to which the advanced Liberal appeals as the arbiter of 
proposals for demolition or construction is a practical and political 
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reason, which knows how to estimate the current prejudices at their 
just value as social forces, which has no contempt for the past, 
because the institutions and beliefs of the past were the natural 
growths of the conditions of their time, and which carefully enjoins 
a sober limitation of all practical attempts to realise aspirations 
within the bounds set by the stage of development which the 
community may have reached. There are no cries for logical 
symmetry, none of those schemes of sophists and geometers that 
Burke held in such contempt, and denounced with such vehemence. 
The most ardent innovator of whom it is worth while to take any 
serious account would admit, not only that the antiquity of an 
arrangement or a prevalent idea is no reason for assailing it, but that 
it is a very good reason, so far as it goes, for leaving it where it stands. 
Nay, he would probably go further, and admit that in certain com- 
binations of circumstances the uprooting of a tradition, even in order 
to procure an undoubted good, might still be too hazardous in some 
of its other consequences to deserve the countenance of the statesman. 
Is this, I wonder, the temper of the Jacobin and the Sans-Culottist ? 
One thing men do claim, and that is the right to use their minds 
upon every side of the social fabric, to enter every chamber in the 
great political temple, to form the most correct opinions they can, 
and to give to their opinions the most outspoken utterance. Unless 
the party of obstruction are prepared to confess that existing arrange- 
ments will not bear to be handled or criticised, and deliberately to 
avow that attachment to them is a blind superstition—and it is 
uncertain how many of them will go so far as this—then why should 
they seek to burke discussion by crying out with a loud voice, and 
stopping their ears, and running with one accord to cast out of the 
city as blasphemers all who venture to debate whether, after all, 
Diana of the Ephesians is so very great? They may rest assured 
that it is too late to take up this attitude. It is of no use to shirk 
the issue by alleging ‘of one man that he hates God; of another, 
that he is an habitual defamer of England; of a third, that he is the 
organ of a pernicious fereign sect. These ignoble weapons, besides 
being ignoble, are blunt, which in the eyes of those who resort 
to them will be counted the greater drawback of the two. In 
the ruder stages of national life, political knowledge is deposited 
with a few theocratic chiefs, and its mysteries are possessed only by 
the initiated. But, on the whole, we may be said to have emerged 
from this stage; the principles of politics and the expediency of 
institutions, from the most august down to the least dignified of all, 
are open to free discussion; and we can only reply to attempts to 
avert the statement of issues, to silence adversaries by unfair innuendo, 
to invoke social penalties for intellectual opinions, by the protests which 
the history of opinion has unfortunately made but too commonplace 
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and familiar. If a man’s arguments are bad, let them be exposed ; 
if they are good, then produce better on your own side. Above all 
things, one may protest against the introduction of ecclesiastical and 
theological methods into political controversy. The employment of 
Red Indians in what ought to be civilised warfare has been 
invariably and justly condemned. 

So far as a careful examination of the language of candidates and 
the press during the recent elections discloses the matter, what is 
meant by an extreme politician is a politician with the faculty of 
prevision. A Radical is a person who looks five years in front 
of him; three months, or, in the case of a leading statesman, six 
months, being the widest limit consistent with a reputation for 
soundness. To wish and labour for a change which you have no 
hope of seeing effected for a decade to come, is to be dangerous. 
To do your best to ripen and prepare public opinion for modifications 
which every sensible man knows in his heart to be inevitable, is to 
be a moon-struck enthusiast or a reckless leveller. In the obstruc- 
tionist vocabulary to foresee is to be crude, to anticipate the 
unavoidable is to be malignant, to know exactly what you want is 
to be a fanatic, and to say exactly what you think is violent 
and un-English. This is the most probable interpretation of 
current invective that assiduous study reveals. And it is not more 
than might have been expected that those whose solitary conviction 
is that the country has left its moorings, and is drifting somewhither, 
should look with distrust and bitterness upon anybody whom they 
suspect of having present to his mind a very definite course, and an 
ascertainable goal. It is quite natural that people with mere vague 
notions that there is a movement in the air, that the times are stirring, 
that old things are passing away, should set down all men with a 
scheme as conspirators, men with lean and hungry look who do not 
sleep o’ nights and think too much, bound in mischievous league 
with the mystic and terrible Spirit of the Age. If you make general 
professions of a general desire for improvement, all is well. But the 
moment you become specific, or give the world an inkling that your 
proposal in this thing or that belongs to a scheme, is part of a definite 
conception of a policy, and springs from a set of reasoned principles, 
then the fatal cry that you are extreme resounds on every side. 
It is not the fact of men called extreme being in the field which 
constitutes danger, but that their adversaries have no clear scheme 
of social aims and methods with which to encounter them, unless we 
are to call that a clear scheme whose aim is to keep things just as 
they are, or perhaps to advance at the rate of a league in a thousand 
years, anid whose method consists in shutting the eyes tight, and 
pertinaciously shrieking “ Revolution!” It is not surprising if the 
nervous or the aged, on entering every tunnel and crossing every 
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long viaduct, press their eyelids together, shudderingly believe their 
last hour has come, and murmur a prayerful ejaculation; but it 
would be most astounding if steady indulgence in this practice were 
to be a recommendation in the men who have to drive the engine or 
set the points. 

There is something ludicrous in the perseverance with which 
obstructionists nurse their common fears, and keep one another’s 
apprehensions warm. Things are going so fast, they say; the 
times are so terrible, the swift wheels of democracy need no 
greasing. Précisons un peu. One asks, what single thing has gone 
fast? The Irish Establishment is as good as gone, that is true, but 
democracy deserves small blame or credit for endorsing a policy which 
was originated and ratified by an enormous majority in an unreformed 
chamber. The question of Irish land, the most pressing problem of 
the time, and the solution of which will most effectively test both the 
skilled statesmanship and the soundness of political feeling in 
England—is that going fast, or is it in a very fair way for being 
relegated to the overcrowded limbo of crying but untouched evils, 
Whig and Tory landlords once more uniting under the adroit leader- 
ship of the Member for London University, and hiding vital issues 
under the dust and noise of a series of superb party battles? Is it 
to grease the wheels of democracy, to urge on the country the 
desirableness of redressing the admitted grievances of a people under 
some rather nobler impulse than that of panic at Fenian rescues and 
Fenian explosions? However, men who do not see an inch ahead 
of them are only obeying a law of nature in fearing an abyss at every 
step, and protesting that they are being drawn to their destruction 
by those who are marching firmly in the sunlight. 

In considering the attitude and tone most proper in politics, it 
would seem to be obviously wise to consult the history of the country 
and the temperament of the people. We should suppose this to be 
a rudimentary truth, were it not that in our own politics men with 
great influence upon opinion evidently either neglect the process, or 
else they strangely misread the lesson. They argue as if the history 
of England were the history of France, and as if the temperament of 
Englishmen were as the temperament of the Faubourg Saint Antoine. 
The blunder is too transparent to need more than simple statement. 
The whole tenor of our past history, and the closest study of present 
national character, combine to show that the element in which we are 
deficient is not steadiness, but ardour ; that the quality which weakens 
us is not excitability, but intellectual sluggishness; and that not 
restraint, but stimulus, is the kind of agency most needed to keep up 
ever so moderate an amount of efficient political activity among us. 
Everything past and present proves that the smallest change or 
improvement within the sphere of Government.is only effected in 
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this country by an amount of effort so prodigious that anywhere else 
it would mean a revolution. Consider, for example, the number of 
years that have elapsed since the iniquity and folly of the Irish 
Church were demonstrated by English writers, the violent passion 
which has been aroused, the solemn warnings and ghostly denuncia- 
tions, the vehement exultation which attends the victory, won with 
such endeavour after so vast an interval since the battle began. This 
is only an example of the stupendous difficulty with which public 
opinion is stirred in England; of the length of time and violence of 
pressure required for the simplest political idea to penetrate and 
spread. Yet it is in a population with this temper that people feign 
to be afraid of things going too fast and too far. We may depend 
upon it that a nation which suffered the legislation of 1795 without 
rebellion is not easily moved to thoughts of revolution. But Lanca- 
shire has sprung up since then. True, and Manchester, thriving 
home of mean ambitions, has just filled three out of five seats with 
Conservatives, whilst her largest neighbours have thrown their 
entire weight into the same scale. ‘This ought to reassure the 
most timorous. For the new feudalism is only just beginning 
to organise itself. The acquisition of wealth has now gone so far 
that the Lancashire towns are turning round to what they think the 
politer faith. The sons of weavers are hunting up genealogies and 
spreading their wings for sublime apotheosis among the county 
families. The man who began life as a beggar and a Chartist softens 
down into the Radical when he has got credit enough for a spinning- 
shed; a factory of his own mollifies him into what is called a sound 
Liberal ; and by the time he owns a mansion and a piece of land he 
has a feeling as of blue blood tingling in his veins, and thinks of a 
pedigree and a motto in old French. 

All this, though mean and ignoble enough, is quite intelligible in 
a country where an idle aristocracy, most of it about one hundred 
years old, exists to dazzle and demoralise honest and industrious men 
with small-knowing souls. The consequences upon the policy and 
public spirit of the country make graver matter. For, as a rule, in 
the cotton districts, where the trade relations between masters and 
men have been, after many struggles, established on what is thought 
a satisfactory base, the man, in the truly feudal spirit, takes part 
with his master, and wears his political colour. This current of 
things, prosperity making the majority of employers conservative, 
and esprit de corps interesting the employed in the triumph of this 
mill over that, is not likely to change immediately nor for a long 
while to come. So that here, again, the fearful find new grounds of 
assurance, and the reflecting new grounds for feeling that England 
is a great deal more like the fat weed that rots itself in ease on Lethe 
wharf, than that magazine of explosive and dangerous combustibles 
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in which persons who are rather dull and very well off, imitating a 
clever ally or two, obstinately choose to figure it. Before Mr. 
Disraeli’s Reform Act, it was possible and just to protest that there 
was no conduit by which the force of popular opinion could reach 
the legislative machinery ; men may now perceive that the force 
itself, so far from being violent, superabundant, or unmanageable, 
is rather in defect, and that if politicians choose to waste ten years 
more in party-fighting and sterile debating over stale questions, 
public opinion is not yet vehement nor instructed enough to compel 
them to walk in more beneficent ways. The minister will be 
changed, it is true, and Mr. Gladstone will bring all the powers 
of industry, consummate official knowledge, a rare degree of finan- 
cial ingenuity, and a fervid and elevated love of improvement. But 
those who have tried most carefully to measure the strength and 
quality of his personality, and reflect that he will have Mr. Bright 
on his right hand and Mr. Lowe on his left, can hardly help thinking 
of what happens between the upper and the nether millstones. In 
any case, the restoration of Mr. Gladstone to office is only a degree 
more important than an improvement in the composition and character 
of the chamber. There are those, indeed, who think that if repre- 
sentative government is to maintain its high rank among the systems 
by which men are ruled, the latter was hardly even of secondary 
importance to the former. 

The defeat of Mr. Mill, easily as it may be explained for those who 
can be content with superficial causes, is for others who have eyes 
and understanding an event as significant as the fall and disgrace of 
the great Turgot,—a man in whom, in many other respects also, the 
student of Mr. Mill’s position and character may perhaps find a 
parallel.’ It is a sign either that men are ignorant of the colossal 
tasks which confront the legislature, of the exigencies of society, and 
of the boons which a wise legislature, encouraging an inventive 
minister, could confer on the country; or else it implies a monstrous 
under-estimate of the difficulties of good government, of the com- 
plexity of the facts with which it has to deal, and of the importance, 
therefore, of bringing to it the greatest variety ef specially trained 

(1) Turgot was constantly accused, as Mr. Mill is, of maladresse, and what his bio- 
grapher said of this is worth quoting now: ‘ Il ne dissimulait ni ses principes, nises vues, 
parce qu’il était plus porté par son caractére & se confier sur la raison, sur la bonté naturelle 
du cceur humain, qu’a craindre les erreurs ou la perversité des hommes. Telle a été 
cette maladresse dont on a tant parle, et qu’il serait difficile de ne pas regarder comme 
lapanage nécessaire d’une ame forte et Glevée.”” That Mr. Mill’s supposed indiscretions 
about Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Eyre, and so forth, and so forth, should be much dwelt upon 
in recognised centres of vulgarity of sentiment is natural; but the same kind of talk 
has been heard enough, and too much, among people who owe to Mr. Mill’s books their 
own redemption from the slough of Toryism or Whiggism, whose political position has 
only been made possible by Mr. Mill’s arduous labours for a generation past, and yet 


who cannot pardon the virtues of unusual self-sacrifice, honesty, and courage, unless 
they are identified with the little expediency of the hour. 
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and instructed opinion that the country can furnish. The rejection 
of the best-disciplined intellect of the time by a coalition of true 
patricians, stuccoed patricians, and shopkeepers, aided by the apathy 
of those who knew not how much was at stake, as well as the com- 
placency or noisy exultation with which it has been received by 
obstructionist organs, is only the most conspicuous side of a phe- 
nomenon which is universal. Brains have been steadily ostracized, 
and many of the leaders even of so-called Liberal opinion are thankful 
that it has been so. The constituencies have once more proclaimed 
in a signal manner their indifference to high political intelligence, 
and their conviction that the application of reason to government 
is a work of supererogation which cannot be taught, or at all events 
cannot be practised, without arrogance and impiety. Is there any 
ground for believing that in a single constituency the ablest man 
that could be got was selected by the managing committee, or voted 
for by the electors, on the ground that he was the ablest? On the 
contrary, the prophecy made in this Review in July, that the 
coming election promised to give us for rulers some of the richest 
and stupidest men that ever entered the chamber, and to hand over 
the British Empire to iron-masters, brewers, bankers, landlords, and 
ship-owners, has been fulfilled to the letter. Is it permitted me to 
re-write in November what was written in June? “One need 
not despair. The new electors only require the breathing-time of 
three or four years, and their vigour will then be amply enough 
manifested at once to silence the premature exultation of the 
Tories, and to rebuke the premature discouragement of Radicals. 
Before the next Parliament has been long at work the Trades’ 
Union question will come up. This, unlike the Irish Church, is one 
in which the workmen take an eager and passionate interest. Such 
a question would supply the required stimulus, would kindle the 
political energies of the best part of the new voters into active life. 
«etn A little time and experience of their power, with due 
missionary effort on the part of courageous and instructed men who 
know what a policy means, will teach the new governing classes. 
ae ay’ This instruction will not be accepted in a day.” 

Meantime, the most exultant enemy of philosophers may perhaps 
wonder whether, after all, the success of the cause that is dear to 
him has not been a little too complete. Is not the victory of the 
kind which is named after Pyrrhus, so that another like it may be 
the undoing of us all? If only half-a-dozen members of a new sort 
had found their way in, the triumph might have been just as decisive 
in effect, and it would have been less pregnant with an inevitable 
Nemesis, At any rate, the composition of the new House will 
prevent us from resorting to the old taunt against the Americans, 
th at they excluded the best men of the country from Congress, just as 
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at the same time the recollection of Sligo and Drogheda and Black- 
burn ought to modify our too unfavourable notion of the conditions 
of political life in Arkansas. But it is something too much of a 
success that the oldest and greatest of representative assemblies should 
be abundantly representative of everything in the country with the 
single exception of its highest political intelligence. The Tories, 
who are almost content with the election because it has given no new 
blood to the legislature, and the Liberals, who are delighted both for 
this reason and for their party victory, must by-and-by suspect that 
it is a serious objection to the new Parliament that it leaves a quiet 
but deep expectancy in the minds of men. Everybody who is alive 
to the importance and number of the things which are to be done 
feels that the change is yet to come. 

The moment of the change, it now seems likely enough, will be 
fixed by accident. or it cannot be too clearly understood that the 
alterations in our system which the new Liberals profess to desire, 
are not mere deductions from a system of politics constructed d 
priori, but are dictated by a reasonable and patriotic wish to anti- 
cipate the time when the need of such alterations shall have become 
peremptory and irresistible. It is no speculative theory, but a 
provident eye for plain circumstance, which recommends these 
alterations. If circumstance outrun our providence, they will still 
have to be made, only with hurry, heat, and violence, instead of 
being done with judgment, and that large and various ability which 
a representative chamber is supposed to be the best means of con- 
centrating and organising, and to which the chamber, young in days, 
but already ancient in character, so far as can be seen, contributes 
barely a single new element. Some curious persons maintain that no 
political action which you can ever count upon in England will do 
much to modify the social circumstances of the country. If this 
were so, it would be a good reason for one of two things ; either for 
aiming at an organic change in the manner of our political action, 
or else for the withdrawal from that field of some of the best of the 
minds now working in it. But if, on the contrary, political action be 
one of the most direct and powerful means of shaping social circum- 
stance, then we may be perfectly sure that the need of amelioration 
here will in time press so weightily upon us as to force the thoughts 
of men with vehemence into political channels; and when this comes 
to pass, the mediocrities who have now, by means of an unparalleled 
outlay of money, swarmed into the legislature, with servile aspirations 
and narrow interests, will be only too thankful to abdicate in peace 
in favour of men, if any by that time should have arisen, who would 
rather die than condescend to the mean compliances and demoralising 
arts, the reticences and economies, the corrupt and uncorrupt squander- 
ing, which go to the making of eight national representatives out of ten. 
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The occasion cannot but come, and with the occasion the men; and 
there is no law of natural selection among physical existences more 
assured than this in the region of politics, that they who have the 
highest conception of a national life, the most elevated vision into what 
is desirable and what is possible, the least care for themselves and 
the most care for the multitude of the people, if any struggle or crisis 
or moment of urgent need come, will drive out the unhappy persons 
who by the most mischievous kind of simony have bought a social 
right, instead of laboriously fitting themselves for the discharge of a 
public obligation, who can contribute nothing to discussion, nothing 
to the high character of the assembly in which they sit, and nothing 
to :the self-respect of the nation which has chosen them and is 
governed by them. All this springs of no too sentimental regret, 
but is plain reason ; and from two considerations. In the first place, 
an assembly which is the very glorification of dead-level will fulfil 
its functions of criticism, supervision, suggestion, most ineffectually. 
And in the second place, an assembly representing little but riches 
and dulness reacts perniciously on the spirit of those who elected it, 
just as a Parliament containing its fair proportion of all that is most 
vigorous, disinterested, and far-sighted in the thought and social 
feeling of the day, would have stimulated the mental energy of the 
country and profitably heightened the national self-respect. 

Epiror. 
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Tue Lirz AND Times or Sarnt BERNARD, ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX, A.D. 1091— 
1153. By James Correr Morison, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. New 
Edition, Revised. Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Mortson’s Life of St. Bernard first appeared in 1863. The second edition 
now published adds only a few revising touches and a good index, the first 
having been without an index, good or bad. There is the usual pleasant change 
also which now commonly befalls an acceptable book, for it has become one of 
the cheap and handsome volumes made evidently to be freely bought and used. 
Its hero was a bitter Church conservative in days when bigotry was virtue; 
ostentatious of humility, and yet greedy of power, thoroughly honest, hot with 
zeal, and no more ready to lift up the eyes of his mind than of his body for a far 
out-look beyond the ground on which he stood. Masterful men of this type 
find only now and then biographers who know how to be liberal and also 
friendly. 

The degree of St. conferred by the Church in the middle ages has, pro- 
bably, no more lustre for Mr. Morison than a B. Sc. of the nineteenth century, 
yet he is so just to the spirit of the time he writes about, that even a modern 
medievalist will find none of his prejudices shocked. It is difficult to hold the 
balance firmly when, after the changes of more than seven, centuries, endeavour 
is made to deal justly by a character like Bernard’s. Mr. Morison is a 
thinker of our own day, with clear ‘perceptions, generosity, and breadth of 
mind. He has a bright, vigorous style, graphic, without weak affectations of 
the picturesque. The seventeen hundred large double-columned pages in 
Migne’s ‘ Patrologia” containing the first life of St. Bernard in seven books 
by several writers, the second life and fragments of other lives of St. Bernard, 
the poem on his life, the description of Clairvaux, the sermon on the anniver- 
sary of Bernard’s death, the mass of ‘‘ Acts of St. Bernard,” from the Acta 
Sanctorum of the Bollandists, &c., &c., all these, with the considerable body 
of Bernard’s own writings, especially his numerous letters and sermons, form 
a chaos of biographical material to which Mr. Morison has given very distinct 
form. The essence of it all is here, in a compact volume which includes a 
lively picture of the world outside the monastery, the struggles of its Popes, 
kings, turbulent feudal lords, bishops, and commons; the world into which the 
masterful monk, Bernard, as a controlling power, made many an expedition. 
The book includes also, on occasion of the conflict between Bernard and 
Abelard, a fresh telling of the story of Abelard and Heloise, and a firm sketch 
of the figure of Abelard as representative of that spirit of free inquiry against 
which Bernard contended. In the time of which he writes, says Mr. Morison, 
‘‘ the light of free reason had appeared in scattered stars more than once during 
these six hundred years. But the sacred fire could not spread then. It was 
soon and easily extinguished by a little violence to the original kindler of it. 
But nowa change is preparing; ‘words which the mind cannot follow are 
pronounced useless.’ Numbers of young men are asking for ‘human and 
philosophical reasons,’ declaring they wish to understand as well as to believe.” 
And again, ‘‘ Bernard observed these portents before they struck the vulgar 
senses. He well knew what Abelard, with his ‘human and philosophical 
reasons,’ was about to lead to. His quick ear caught the distant thunder-roll 
of free inquiry, and a horror of great darkness fell upon him.” It is the 
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combat upon such issue, forming the main part of it, that makes St. Bernard’s 
life a life to be written; and Mr. Morison is resolved to tell it honestly, not 
making it a text wherefrom to preach opinions of his own. Indeed, biographic 
good-will to the man he is studying—for there is hardly any one whom we do 
not find reason to like the better when we come really to know him—this 
natural good-will may even cause St. Bernard’s biographer apparently to sustain 
rather than oppose opinions to which, from the general tenor of his book, we 
should infer that he would not assent without qualification. Thus when 
Bernard says, ‘‘ Faith is nct an opinion, but a certitude,” meaning by faith 
acceptance of a certain set of tenets in theology, Mr. Morison adds, ‘‘ Bernard 
was right—a religion is a certitude. An explained or defended religion has 
half ceased to be one.” Read by the light of such other passages in the book 
as, for example, those sentences before quoted, one must assume that what the 
unqualified expression of opinion here gains in point it has lost in precision. 
But Bernard won for his life and words the respect even of his adversaries, 
Few men of equal genius have been so narrow-minded. There was a touch in 
him of the poet, that gave life to the laboured antitheses, quibbles, and rhetorical 
exaggerations proper to the Latin composition of his day. Though seeking 
power, and often overbearing in the use of it, he deceived even himself by the 
zeal with which he fastened in his ostentatiously poor abbey of Clairyaux upon 
every observance of humility. For his order he was self-seeking to the utmost, 
eager to draw men into it, intolerant of those who, in spite of his persuasion, 
held fast by their family ties and duties in the world. Through the same 
kind of self-seeking Bernard was passionate, uncharitable, and unjust when 
he desired to quash the appointment of a monk of Cluny to the bishopric 
of Langres, and put in his place a monk of his own Clairvaux, who also was a 
kinsman of his own. Within its narrow banks the current of his energy rolled 
deep and strong. The concentration of great powers gave them a force almost 
irresistible. He was a true man even when most wrong-headed. Whatever 
did not lie upon ‘his straight and narrow way through earth to heaven, it was 
not simply that he would not, but he could not see. His was a righteous obstinacy. 
Keen man, and yet true medieval monk, he was simple enough to be the dupe 
of his own miracles. For the miracles of Bernard—at any rate those which 
accompanied and enforced his preaching of the disastrous Second Crusade—were 
not merely imputed to him by the credulity of men who afterwards upheld his 
sanctity, but were apparently wrought in great number, and in presence of the 
multitude. Considering their occasion, it is reasonable to assume that many of 
these were contrived by the forethought of men eager to raise throughout 
Europe a wild enthusiasm for the crusade he was preaching, and that others 
were supplied abundantly by the zeal of the hungry and the vain, who saw here a 
cheap way to food or fame. But Bernard believed in them thoroughly. Walter 
Map, who was about ten years old when Bernard died, lived to be at Henry II.’s 
court, a man both of the world and of the Church, surpassing in genius, 
perhaps, all his contemporaries. He was a man of ready wit, fine culture, 
and great earnestness, who had a special detestation of St. Bernard’s order of 
Cistercians, which did not exclude a just and liberal appreciation of Bernard 
himself. In his ‘De Nugis Curialium”—an anecdote book of the times of 
Henry II., which it would be well worth somebody’s while to translate— 
Walter Map records gossip upon the subject of St. Bernard’s miracles, and 
tells of failures which } artial biographers have not reported. Yet they prove 
everything in Bernard’s favour. The man who was so persuaded of the truth 
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of his own claim that he would solemnly undertake, on more than one occa- 
sion, to bring back to life a person really dead, was at least as much the 
dupe of circumstance as any citizen who marvelled at him in the street. 

At all points, then, St. Bernard was a true man of his sort, a representative 
man, thoroughly medizeval as to all the accidents of life, but as to essentials, 
a type of one of the great forces at work for the regulation of the progress of 
society in every age. He was strong, because in his thin, sickly body the mind 
worked with a devout intensity of purpose, concentrating all its powers—and 
rare powers—on each work in hand. The split in the Papacy after the death of 
Honorius II. gave Bernard a Pope’s power in the Church. Innocent II. 
came to France, where Bernard stood by his side and fought his battle for him 
with energy and passion. Innocent was Bernard’s Pope, and when he ruled 
supreme in Rome, Bernard had of him what he would, till latterly his Holiness 
grew tired of the monk’s constant counselling. Afterwards, too, when Innocent 
was gone, Celestine haying ruled only five months, and Lucius having been 
soon killed by an accident, Bernard had one of his own disciples from Clairvaux 
on ‘‘the throne at the top of the world,” and Eugenius III. was even more 
plastic in his hands than Innocent II. had been. He might well be the foremost 
monk of Europe, who, from an abbey rigidly poor, in which men ate little, 
prayed much, and thought it a sin, except on rare and fit occasions, to lift their 
eyes up from the ground, employed at will the power of the Pope, and whose 
worst opponents could not charge him with hypocrisy, or conscious wish for 
anything but the extension of God’s kingdom upon earth. 

Mr. Morison has conquered many a difficulty in presenting so clearly and 
well as he has done a character like this to the appreciation of the nineteenth 
century. He probably would not endorse in all respects the view here taken of 
it, but itis the merit of his book that, like St. Bernard, it seeks only truth, and 
unlike St. Bernard, is tolerant enough so to present truth that while it is not 
colourless on either side, but rather rich in colour, we see both sides of the shield. 
Readers of opposite schools of thought will feel that justice has been done to 
points on which they think stress should be laid. St. Bernard’s biographer 
has sought to present accurately the true substance of the record, with those 
features of St. Bernard’s time which, for a fair judgment, must be taken in 
connection with it. Thus, while quietly dissociating himself from the belief 
that they were miracles, he cites fair examples of the miracles ascribed to the 
saint, and leaves them to stand for what they are worth. 

HENRY MortzeY. 





History of Art. By Dr. WirHELM Lijske. Translated by F. E. Bunnerr. 
London: Smith and Elder. 1868. 
In the two handsome volumes before us we have a translation of the latest 
attempts made by a German writer to throw into a popular and comprehensive 
form a history for which, thanks in great part to the laborious research of his 
countrymen, there exists by this time a mass of materials. The plan of the 
book includes a complete account of the plastic and decorative arts, from the 
nameless artificers of primitive Egypt and Babylon down to the contem- 
porary schools of Germany, and even to our own Frith and Faed. In 
working out his scheme, the author, as it seems to me, has given too much 
space to the better-known and often-repeated parts of his subject, too little to 
its obscurer corners. The central and supreme epochs of art in Greece and 
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Italy stand in the light of day, and the knowledge of them is easy to every 
one. The lives of Phidias and Polygnotus, Praxiteles and Parrhasius, the 
glories of the Parthenon, the Stoa Pecile, or the tomb of Mausolus, these 
things are written in handbooks and classical dictionaries innumerable. So 
with the Venetian or Tuscan schools of the cinguecento. The reader who wishes 
to acquire a deeper than the current insight into the artistic history and 
biography of these periods is obliged, and will always be obliged, to have 
recourse to works of detail such as have been produced abundantly in all the 
languages of Europe for the past hundred years, and especially in our own 
day. The facts and discussions to be found in such works are not of a 
kind that can be compressed into a comprehensive summary like the present ; 
the redundance of data is too great; whereas the scanty but significant frag- 
ments of a darker antiquity admit of adequate discussion within these limits 
alike in their historic and artistic bearings. The finished creations of a prolific 
age may afford the fittest matter of criticism, but the dateless and défaced 
efforts of primitive races are more important to history. Origins are of the 
utmost moment in a history, and especially a history of a particular product 
of the human mind. In a book like this what we should perhaps first 
look for is a satisfactory réswmé of researches such as those of Lassen for 
India, Bunsen for Egypt, Rawlinson and Oppert for the Euphrates Valley ; 
but though what Dr. Liibke has done is good of its kind, he has followed the 
rule rather of visual perspective than of historical proportion in devoting to the 
series of obscure centuries represented by the remains of these countries less 
space than to the brilliant decades represented by the remains of Greece. We 
could well have spared some pages of trite rapture over the Theseus or the 
Laocoon for a fuller account of Indian topes and rock temples, Chinese pagodas 
or Assyrian palaces. Again, to what is certainly a side-branch of ancient art, 
but one of its most lovely and interesting branches, to the history of coins and 
gems, Dr. Liubke devotes a meagre couple of pages; and though ready enough 
to moralise on occasions, he does not seem to seize on the profound artistic 
lesson taught in the difference between a Sicilian didrachm and a nineteenth- 
century florin. Perhaps he accounts for gaps such as these when he writes in 
the preface :— 


“My main object was to help the cultivated reader to a deeper understanding of art 

and its productions, to afford him a survey of the whole course of development, and to 
give him an outline of the historical progress of art; but at the same time to lay the 
principal stress throughout on the unchangeable laws of beauty, and thus to place in 
full light the various points in the development of art, while the intermediate stages of 
transition and preparation should be only generally alluded to.” 
But in this case he has receded from his purpose in devoting one of the best 
and most complete chapters in his book to what was essentially a stage of 
transition and preparation, to the early Christian art of the times when 
Christianity first. emerged from underground, and, turning to its use the 
technical traditions of Paganism, began to build its basilicas of Ravenna and 
Byzantium, and adorn them with the symbols hitherto scratched upon the walls 
of the catacombs. Dr. Liibke goes on to say :— 

“But my aim especially was to show the inner spiritual connection, in the artistic 
creations of the various epochs, from the time of the Egyptian pyramids up to our own 
day, and to discover in them the grand ideas of the advance of the human race in 
civilisation.” 


Now, in the course of his work our author does not broach any general 
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principles or theory of wsthetics (I am not regretting the omission); but 
he does from time to time introduce remarks implying a theory. He 
would apparently have the sculptor or painter consciously exert himself to 
give expression to certain ideas of reason, certain deliberate abstractions in the 
metaphysical and theological order ; would, in short, have him do exactly what 
the schools of Munich have done, and what no true artist ever dreamt of. His 
observations, however, in this kind, though they do not give us much light as 
to ‘the grand ideas of the advance of the human race in civilisation,” are 
neither pretentious nor obtrusive; nor do his theories lead him to take a side 
in criticism. 

Dr. Liibke is a German, and his book has the German merits of accuracy, 
research, and industrious accumulation of facts. It has also the non-German 
merit of compendiousness and articulate arrangement. It is admirably indexed, 
and abounds with careful references to authorities. It has a large number of 
illustrations, chiefly of the kind familiar to students of the works of Dr. William 
Smith. The scheme of Providence, in making illustrations indispensable to a 
work on art, and good illustrations too costly to be introduced, seems to have 
ordained that the beauties of painting and statuary should for ever be popu- 
larised through the medium of hideous woodcuts. Designs of this class are 
barely passable for the representation of architecture, bad for that of pictures, 
and so bad for that of sculpture that it is impossible not to wish for the sup- 
pression of such caricatures as those of the Theseus of the British Museum or 
Michael Angelo’s tomb of Giuliano de’ Medici. The translator, who is already 
well known for her versions of Grimm’s ‘‘ Life of Michael Angelo” and Von 
Wolzogen’s ‘‘ Life of Raphael,” has acquitted herself with credit of a difficult 
task, though it cannot be said that Dr. Liibke’s style, originally perhaps rather 
humdrum, has acquired any additional vivacity at her hands. Neither has she 
always succeeded in making technical points of architecture intelligible ; 
special flaws in this matter being the constant use of the word ‘‘ niche” for 
‘‘ yecess,” and the ugly and mongrel ‘‘quadratic” instead of ‘‘ square.” 
Further, there have been allowed to slip into the text errors of a kind dis- 
figuring to a book of luxe (and the type, paper, and binding in this case are 
delightful) ; as, for instance, in the chapter on Egyptian art, where we read 
more than once ‘‘third and fourth centuries B.c.,” instead of ‘‘ thirtieth” 
and ‘‘ fortieth: and there occur ‘‘Atlantas” for ‘‘ Atlases,” ‘‘Ormudz”’ for 
‘‘Ormuzd,” ‘‘Canephorie,” for ‘‘ Canephoree,” and such forms as Charite, 
Silenes, and the Augustine age. SrpnEy Corvin. 


LECTURES ON THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND TIMES OF EDMUND BuRKE. By 
J.B. Ropertson. London: John Philp. 1868. 
EneuisH Catholic writers, who, like Professor Robertson and the great majority 
of their co-religionists, are as genuinely patriotic as the rest of their country- 
men, labour under considerable disadvantages in dealing with the history of 
their own nation. Proud of their country’s progress and prosperity, but 
opposed to the religious, and at heart to the political principles, which for 
many generations have actuated the conduct of its government, they are placed 
in the dilemma either of being compelled to suppress their pride and to ignore 
the facts of history, or of tacitly acknowledging that after all the principles 
to which they are opposed are not so bad as they are in the habit of hearing 
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them represented. Unless they think that there is something mherent in the 
character of the inhabitants of Great Britain so pre-eminently excellent that 
things prosper with them in spite of bad principles, or that their acknowledged 
course of prosperity is a providential process, by which the masses will even- 
tually be converted to the true faith, then they ought rather to lament than take 
pleasure in the long run of success which the policy of the country has achieved. 
As it is, after the fashion of human beings generally, they accommodate them- 
selves to facts very comfortably.. What they like they see, and to a great deal 
which they dislike they shut their eyes. And, without in any way impugning 
the past greatness of their country, they manage to relieve their conscience by 
a good grumble at the present dreadful state of public opinion, and a prophecy 
of the frightful results to be expected from it unless it changes betimes. In 
his Lectures on Burke, Professor Robertson has done this with great effect. As 
a Catholic addressing a Catholic audience he has drawn a picture full of admira- 
tion for the great statesman and philosopher ; and, at the same time, one which 
could not fail to please the religious propensities of his hearers. The Irish are 
great hero-worshippers, and as the powers of Burke as a political thinker and 
an orator are almost unrivalled, it is no wonder that they like to claim him 
as one of their own. His only fault is his religious faith, and this little 
difficulty Professor Robertson smooths over with common-talk ingenuity. If 
Burke was not a Catholic in religion, he was the next best thing to one. He 
was almost one. A great part of the second and third lectures is devoted to an 
expositionof the Professor’s own views on the origin and nature of civil 
government. It might naturally be expected that the writer, in lecturing on 
Burke, would have explained the views of the latter on this subject, and he might 
have pointed out how far he agreed or differed from them. Instead of doing 
this, Professor Robertson has propounded his own theories very fully, inci- 
dentally mentioning Burke as though their theories were almost identical,—the 
Professor’s own having the advantage of being those of a Catholic, and con- 
sequently of one endowed with superior lights. He allows that his Protestant 
hero has “‘ bright glimpses of the truth,” and ‘so long as he remains within the 
sphere of political empiricism,” he thinks him an “‘ incomparable master ;” but 
‘* when he ascends the heights of philosophic speculation, his step becomes less 
sure and bold.” In reality, it is almost impossible for any opinions on society 
and government to be more opposed than those of the lecturer and his hero. 
In all the views and theories of the Professor the religious and sectarian idea 
predominates. Civil society, according to him, is not a human institution. It 
is a ‘‘divinely-created substance,” and the sudden disruption of its form by 
revolution ‘‘ defeats the designs of Providence.” A state is in its essence tradi- 
tional, and men can no more create it than they can create a planet. Its 
component parts are royalty, aristocracy, civil establishment of the Church, 
parliamentary representation of the three orders—the clergy, nobles, and 
commons—and municipal corporations. Throughout his book the Professor 
assumes that these component parts are essential to the very being of a State, 
as institutions which have their deep foundations in the very nature of things; 
and with great consistency he ignores the existence of such countries as 
Switzerland or the United States. To be sure he does make mention of the 
word republic, but only as a foil to show off the superiority of monarchy. 
The three ‘‘ component parts” of a state which claim his chief attention are 
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monarchy, aristocracy, and the clergy, and the latter are the people he most 
delights to honour. A State dissociated from religion—and that means the 
clergy—is an ‘‘ unholy thing,” a vile corpus, whose aims are low, sordid, and 
selfish. It is impossible not to notice the grotesqueness of expounding 
such views so fully in what is to a great éxtent a panegyric on Burke. 
On almost all fundamental points the prinicples of the latter and the Pro- 
fessor are diametrically opposed. The one bond of union is the ‘ Reflec- 
tions.” These are discussed very fairly, and if the processes of reasoning 
of the biographer and his subject are somewhat different, the conclusions 
at which they arrive are almost the same. Throughout their sympathies 
run in the same direction, and the commendation of Pius VI. not unnaturally 
enhances the value of the ‘‘ Reflections ” in the eyes of the lecturer. The latter 
also approves highly of the letter to the Peer of Ireland ; but however much he 
may admire the end Burke had in view in endeavouring to abolish the penal 
laws against the Irish Catholics, the principles in which Burke founds his argu- 
ment are utterly irreconcilable with many of the principles advanced by the 
Professor. But itis the misfortune of Ultramontanism that it owes its very 
existence to the advocacy of principles which are essentially at variance with 
its creed. It obtains all the benefits of the toleration afforded by liberalism, 
while, to be consistent, it must condemn the arguments on which that tolera- 
tion is founded. W. T. Marriorr. 





LITERARY AND SocrAL JUDGMENTS. By W. R.Grec. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1868. 
WHEN the historians of the future come to sift the enormous mass of materials 
which we are accumulating for their use, they will doubtless often turn with 
a sigh of relief to the volumes of collected essays in which popular writers 
of the day attempt to rescue their occasional thoughts and criticisms from 
oblivion. Quailing before the massive heaps of newspapers, magazines, 
and reviews, in which it will be their duty to search for the facts of each 
day, they will take up these pleasantly-written selections as furnishing 
them at a glance with those very résumés and speculations in which no 
doubt our posterity, like ourselves, will see the consummation of popular 
history. How far they will thus be deceived themselves and become the 
deceivers of others, I will not pretend to say. Certainly they can scarcely 
be more easily misled by these eminently nineteenth-century collections than 
were the historians of the past by the bulk of the materials to which they 
trusted in what may be called the pre-Niebuhr period. Let us hope that the 
reading of future chroniclers will be of the most universal kind, so that they may 
be able to correct the exaggerations of one class of essayists by the exaggera- 
tions of their contemporaries, and thus arrive at a just appreciation of the 
facts which, even as bare, simple facts, so easily elude the grasp of contem- 
porary observers. Among such contributions for the consolation of future 
chroniclers, Mr. Greg’s ‘‘ Literary and Social Judgments” may claim a very 
fair place. They are all more or less valuable and interesting, even when, 
as it appears to myself, he is in error as to sundry facts of no slight 
importance. In style they are clear and forcible; and, above all things, 
they are manifestly the products of an independent and sincere mind. Of 
republications of the mere dilettante essay we have already more than enough. 
Many a paper, pleasing enough to take up at the time of its first appearance, 
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proves dull and spiritless when it reappears as one of a collection of detached 
thoughts, and is really no more worthy of the honours of a handsome volume 
than is the light and clever talk of a handful of clever men and women seated 
together at dinner. Mr. Greg’s book is further to be noted as illustrating the 
increasing tendency of periodical literature to busy itself with social topics, 
as distinct from the more purely political and literary subjects which were 
at one time alone in vogue. Even in his more strictly critical papers the same 
spirit shows itself. Among the most suggestive and agreeable of Mr. Greg’s 
essays, I should be disposed to name those upon “ British and Foreign Cha- 
racteristics,” upon Chateaubriand, and upon De Tocqueville. All are, however, 
as has been implied, worth reading, but I must point attention to one or two 
passages in which Mr. Greg’s statements appear to be widely distant from 
real fact. Writing upon ‘‘French Fiction,” he repeats an opinion which is 
common among a certain class of Englishmen and Englishwomen, but which 


strikes me with surprise when adopted by a man of his more general informa- 


tion and calmer judgment. ‘‘Illicit liaisons,” he says, ‘‘especially with 


married women, are, in the upper and idler classes of France, the rule 
rather than the exception, and the exceptions are rare and remarkable.” This 
censure he deduces from an examination of the novels of Sue, of Dumas (father 
and son), of Feydeau, and De Musset—a mode of procedure which would 
justify us in framing theories as to the domestic life of Belgravia and May Fair 
from the popularity of Mademoiselle Schneider and of the Traviata, and 


from the steady refusal of the Houses of Lords and Commons to put down 


anatomical museums, or to cleanse the Haymarket. That the liaisons in 


question are the rule in richer French society I utterly disbelieve, numerous 
as they may be. All trustworthy information from French sources declares 
that, in the majority of the more wealthy families in France, domestic life is as 
blameless as it is in our own. 

In the paper entitled ‘‘ Why are women redundant ?” Mr. Greg puts forth 
the astonishing statement that ‘‘ the ladies” of the demi-mondein England “ are 
now often as clever and amusing, usually more beautiful, and not unfrequently 
(in external demeanour at least) as modest as their rivals in more recognised 
society.” Surely this assertion is one of those wild exaggerations into which 
writers are sometimes betrayed, who, like Mr. Greg and myself, have absolutely 
no personal knowledge whatsoever of the demi-monde of London. I would 
venture to ask Mr. Greg whether he has any grounds for hazarding this com- 
parison beyond the letters of newspaper correspondents or the fictions of a 
certain class of second and third-rate novelists? And in the absence of all 
proof, to assume that the Anonymas of Brompton and St. John’s Wood— 
considering the ranks from which they are recruited and the society they 
frequent—are often as clever and amusing as the girls of the English aristocratic 
and professional worlds, not seldom as modest in outward demeanour, and 
usually more beautiful, is surely to throw all the laws of probability to the 
winds. J. M. Capzs. 


A MEmorr oF THE Ricut HonovuraBLE Hua Exuior. By the CounrTEss or 
Minto. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1868. 

THE standing charge against a veteran statesman is his over-partiality for 

Elliots, and his too great eagerness to recognise family claims by bestowing o 
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Elliots the most lucrative offices in his gift. Whatever justification there may 
have been in recent times for disparaging insinuations, it is impossible to deny 
the personal merits of the Elliot family a century ago. The subject of this 
memoir was the son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, a hard-working Member of Parliament, 
who, if not brilliant as a minister, nor worthy of a place among the orators and 
statesmen of the eighteenth century, was yet a distinguished man in his day. 
He gave his sons an excellent education, sending them in succession to Paris, 
Edinburgh, and Oxford. Hugh, his second son, had been destined for the 
army. When ten years old he was presented with a commission. This 
was not so unusual an event then. The practice, though neither regular nor 
legal, was winked at, because it permitted those in power to provide for the 
younger sons of their acquaintances and connections. Yet this gift did not 
escape animadversion. The authoress says that it was alluded to in No. 45 of 
the North Briton. She might have added that in Nos. 42 and 43 there are even 
stronger references to it. In the former, the writer, having denounced the 
economy of which Lord Bute was wont to boast, but slow to practise, asks ‘* how 
many weeks Mr. Gilbert Elliot’s son has had a captain’s commission, and if 
he is yet ten years old.” Moreover, the father is charged with drawing his 
half-pay on his son’s behalf, as well as of deriving an income from other sine- 
cures. It is probable that this public notice of the occurrence hindered the 
Government from ratifying the appointment when Hugh Elliot, on attaining 
his nineteenth year, was prepared to enter the service. The nominal rank of 
captain was conferred on him in order to facilitate his admission into the 
Austrian army. He failed to attain this, however, and was bitterly disappointed 
in consequence, a military career being the great object of his ambition. As 
a last resort, he joined the Russian army in the capacity of volunteer; took a 
leading part in a campaign against the Turks; astonished his comrades by his 
valour and military ardour, and on leaving them after a year’s active service, 
he carried with him thejr best wishes for his future welfare, coupled with an 
enthusiastic admiration for his zeal and prowess as a soldier. 

The news of young Elliot’s achievements reached the ears of George III. 
By way of compensation, perhaps, for the loss of his commission, the king gave 
him a post in the diplomatic service, appointing him Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Munich. To us it seems quite as extraordinary for an ambassador to 
begin his career at the age of twenty-two, as for a commission in the army to 
be conferred on a youth aged ten. He had little to do at the Bavarian Court, 
beyond making himself agreeable to the ladies, and taking part in the round 
of dissipation. These were occupations he disliked. He was too much of a 
cynic to be qualified for leading the life of a fop or a parasite. The ‘‘ barefaced 
advances” and ‘‘ masculine attacks” of the fair sex disgusted him. Besides, 
his means were too limited to permit of his launching out in the fashionable 
profligacy of the time. What money he possessed went rapidly, more on account 
of his indifference than his lavishness. By merely complying with custom, he 
must soon have involved himself in debt. The demands on his purse were as 
great then as they now are on that of whoever is invited to a nobleman’s 
house, and has to satisty the servants who, from the gamekeeper to the house- 
maid, and the groom to the butler, exvect large gratuities as theirdue. ‘‘ At 
Munich he was expected to fee every officer of the Elector’s household on his 
introduction to Court; to be driven in a coach-and-four when accompanying 
the Elector to his country seat, and to pay largely when mounted on the 
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Elector’s horses.” After being plunged into pecuniary difficulties, he deter- 
mined to avoid a like fate in the future by living in the simplest way. In 
order to do so, he chose a house on an island in the Danube, where, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of his friends, he persevered for some time in his 
project of economy. 

At home his conduct had given such satisfaction as to lead to his promotion 
to the Embassy at Berlin. Here he had to keep on good terms with Frederick 
the Gregt, a monarch who was too ready to worry and to act dictatorially 
towards every one who surrounded him. His feelings regarding the high-spirited 
and sharp-tongued Englishman became very bitter. The latter more than once 
revenged himself on the exacting and overbearing monarch. Having purposely 
appointed as his ambassador at the Court of St. James’s a man whose dis- 
agreeable manners were calculated to render him disliked by the English 
ministry, the king tauntingly asked Mr. Elliot what they thought in England 
of this ambassador. ‘‘Digne représentant de yotre Majesté,” replied Mr. 
Elliot, bowing to the ground. Another well-known repartee, though pro- 
nounced by Carlyle to be evidently apocryphal, and manufactured in the 
London Clubs, is quite in the same vein, and may be accepted as authentic. 

While accredited to the Court of Berlin, Mr. Elliot married a beautiful girl, 
who proved an unsuitable wife, and whose subsequent errors furnished grounds 
for a divorce. A second marriage at a later period was more fortunate. When 
ambassador at the Danish Court, he distinguished himself by saving the kingdom 
of Sweden from being absorbed by Russia. At the Court of Naples he exerted 
himself as greatly, but less successfully, to avert from the Neapolitan kingdom 
the calamities which the weakness of the queen and the ambition of Bonaparte 
brought upon it. Later in life he accepted two appointments of a non-diplomatic 
kind, successively filling the posts of Governor of the Leeward Islands and of 
F. Madras. The details of this portion of his career are meagre. One action is 
narrated at sufficient length to enable us to understand and appreciate his 
merits as an upright and humane administrator. The curse of slavery brooded 
over the Leeward Islands during the period of his governorship. A rich and 
influential planter had been accused and found guilty of many cruel murders 
of slaves. It was in Mr. Elliot’s power to have deferred the execution until 
a reference had been made to England, and a pardon procured through the 
medium of the criminal’s powerful friends. But he had the courage to do 
impartial justice, and he suffered the law to take its course. His conduct was 
the more remarkable, because in those days persons in high places had no love 
for the wretched slave, and showed uniform leniency towards his brutal masters, 
Throughout his life Mr. Elliot seems to haye been a man who never hesitated 
to do what he considered right. His impulsiveness frequently led him into 
difficulties. His free speech as often raised up enmities. But he was un- 
doubtedly superior to the ordinary run of men, and his life was eventful enough 
to deserve the record now presented by his granddaughter. The Countess of 
Minto has arranged her materials very skilfully. The glimpses of society 
at home and abroad a hundred years ago are interesting, and the critic may 
note with pleasure the writer’s felicity of expression and keenness of observa- 
tion. W. F. Raz. 
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